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Contertts ot thli report have been ap- 
proved by the World Agrvckjtturai Outlook 
Boofd. ar>d the summafy was released 
Marcti 31. 1982. Matefiols may be 
reprinted wm^ouf permission. AgrtcutturOi 
Oufiook is publis^^ed montMy. except lOf 
the Jariuory/Februafy combined issue. 
Price and Quantity Forecasts for crops are 
based on me March 11 World Agrteglturot 
Supply and Demand Estirtvates 

Anrtual iub»criptlonr $30.00 U.S.. $37.50 

foreign. A 25-pefcent dljcount is ottered 
on orders of 100 copies or more to one 
address. Order from the Superintendent of 
DocLtmentj. Government Printing Office. 
Washington. D.C. 20402. Moke check 
payable to Superintendent of Docgmentj. 
Allow 6 to e weeks for delivery. 

The neKt Issue of Agrtcotturof Oufiook 
(AO-76) is scheduled tof release on May 
17. 1982. If you do not fecerve A076 bv 
May 26. call the Ecor>om»cs Staff Of use 
the *'Souftd Off'^ sheet on inside back 
cover (be sure to enclose your moiNng 
label). 
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News of Farm Income, Retail Food Prices, and the Asia IVIarket 



Agricultural Economy 

While last year's large crops continue 
to sell at low prices, attention is shift- 
ing to 1982 crops and hopes for im- 
proved economic conditions. This year's 
U.S. crop prospects are still very un- 
certain; favorable moisture conditions 
are setting the atage for large har- 
vests, but final output could be curhed 
if enough farmers participate in the 
acreage -reduction programs or if the 
weather tiims unfavorable. The strong 
dollar and slow foreign economic 
growth may continue to limit farm ex- 
ports, but domestic demand is expected 
to pick up in the second half of the 
year. 

U.S. livestock prospects depend heavily 
on the domestic economy^ In response 
to poor retuma, pork producers are cut- 
ting production sharply. Beef produc-. 
tion m 1962 may be about even with 
1981, while poultry output may rise 
only 1 percent, Aa a result, total meat 
and poultry production will likely drop 
about 4 percent thii year. Although 
this drop would reduce per capita con- 
sumption about 5 percent, increases in 
retail and market prices of livestock 
and poultry will likely be moderate, 
unless economic recovery exceeds ex- 
pectations. 

Farm Income Update 

Farmera' net cash income will likely 
remain at a reduced level for the third 
consecutive year. wUh gains in cash 
receipts being drained away by in* 
creasing cash expenses in the laat few 
years, farmers have had to adjust to 
declining net cash incomes. They have 
taken on more debt and delayed pur- 
chases of capita] items. This slowdown 
has also hurt farm machinery dealers, 
man u fact urera, and other input sup- 
pliers. 




World Agriculture and Trade 

The current slowdown in world 
economic growth and last year's poor 
returns to livestock producers have 
depressed global meat production, use, 
and feed consumption. Beef and veal 
output in the major producing coun- 
tries IS forecast to change little in 
1982) while pork production is project- 
ed to drop 2 percent. Poultry produc- 
tion, which rose an average 7 percent 
annually during 1977^1, is forecast to 
increase only 1 percent. Foreign feed 
use of coarse grains and wheat will 
likely rise less than 1 percent in 
1981/82. 



General Economy 

Higher-than-expected interest rates 
and weaker economic growth abroad 
have dampened the general economic 
outlook for the second half of 1982- 
High interest rates are impeding 
domestic demand— particularly for 
housing and durables^ while the 
slower growth of foreign economies is 
lowering export demand. Recovery is 
stUl expected to be underway by the 
third quarter, however, spurred by the 
tax cut scheduled for July 1. The gen- 
eral economic outlook for 1983 remains 
cloudy because of uncertainty over the 
course global interest rates will follow 
during recovery. 



Food and Marketing 

Retail food prices this year are expect- 
ed to average 5 to 7 percent above last 
year, with the current assessment at 6 
percent. This would be below the 19S1 
rise of 7,9 percent, continuing the 
slower increases that began after 1979. 
A 6-percent increase vi'ould also likely 
make 1982 the fourth consecutive year 
in which food prices have risen less 
than the general inflation rate- 

Inputs 

Farmers can expect readily available 
supplies of all fuels at relatively stable 
prices in 1982. These conditions are 
linked to excess world oil production 
and high petroleum inventory levels 
due to the slowdown in worldwide 
economic activity and the continued 
improvement in energy conservation. 
Prices paid by farmers for gasoUne, 
diesel fuel, and LP gas should remain 
stable or register only moderate in- 
creases in 19S2, because of the down- 
ward preaeure on world oil prices. 
However, natural gas and electricity 
prices paid by farmers will increase as 
much as 20 and 9 percent, respectively. 

Asia: Lafgest Market for U.S. 
Farm Products 

In contrast to the chronic overall U.S. 
trade deficit wijh Asia, the U.S. agri- 
cultural trade balance has been con^ 
sistently favorable. The outlook for 
fiscal 1982 is no exception, with more 
U,S. agricultural goods being shipped 
to Asia than to any other region. 
Asian countries are expected to pur- 
chase S13,6 billion worth of U.S. farm 
products, or nearly a third of total U.S. 
shipments. Japan ($6,0 billion), the 
People's Republic of China tPRC) 
(11^ billion). South Korea ($1.7 biU 
lion), and Taiwan tll.4 billion) will 
continue to be the main buyers in the 
region. However, except for Taiwan, 
sales to these markets will be below 
the fiscal 1981 records. Thus, with the 
major buyers setting the pace, the ra- 
pid influx of U.S. agricultural products 
into Asia is likely to slow. 
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Agricultural Economy 



As fanners prepare seedbeds and begin 
planting spring crops, concems about 
genera] economic conditions are adding 
to their tTaditionel concerns about 
weather during the growing season. 
Thie year« good moisture conditions in 
most areas are setting the stage for 
abundant 1982 harvests. Last year e 
huge crops are selling at low prices, 
but even so farm stocks will remain 
large. Coats have continued to riee, 
although at a slower rate, leaving 
farmers in a eerious costprice squeeze. 

Crop producers may respond to this sit* 
nation by participating in the 1982 
acreagereduction programst and pork 
producers are making sharp cuts in 
production. Forecasts of general 
economic activity are somewhat 
brighter for the second half of the 
year, which should stimulate consumer 
demand for agricultural products, eepe^ 
cially meats. Little change is antici* 
pated in foreign demand for U.S. farm 
outputf however, as economic activity 
remains sluggish worldwide. 

Steps taken to slow inflation are sub- 
stantially affecting fanners. The fight 
against inflation haa produced high in- 
terest rates, which are slowing busi- 
ness activity^ Increasing farm ex* 
pensesi and adding to the downward 
pressure on agricultural prices. As the 
cost of money has risenr users have 
trimmed inventories. With large crop 
supplies in the United States and with 



ocean tranaport readily available, over- 
seas users have cut operating costs by 
maintaining low inventories. Domestic 
consumers are placing orders only as 
needed, putting the burden of holding 
inventories on the fanner— the raw 
product producer. Commercial stocks, 
for example, are about nonnal, but 
farmers* stocks are record large in 
many instances- 

The high U.S. interest rates have at- 
tracted foreign capital and increased 
the value of the dollar relative to other 
currencies. This has dampened export 
sales. Although I ate -winter spot prices 
for wheat were unchanged from a year 
agOt prices for feed grains, oilseeds, 
and cotton were 10 to 25 percent 
lower. The trade -weighted dollar ex- 
change rates for these commodities are 
up 15 to 60 percent. Thus, prices in 
foreign currencies are up substantially, 
especially for wheat and com- As a 
result, the volume of U.S. agricultural 
exports this year will rise only slightly^ 
while the value— still estimated at 
$42. 5 billion^ may decline somewhat. 

Domestic demand for some farm prod- 
ucts also has weakened. Low prices in 
the last 2 years prompted livestock 
and poultry producers to adjust pro- 
duct ion » with hog producers making the 
sharpest reductions. Pork producers 
recently indicated they would have 12 
percent fewer sows farrow this spring 
and would continue to produce fewer 
pigs this summer. Hog slaughter is 
currently running 8 to 10 percent 
below a year ago. 

Cattle feeding has lagged a year ago 
until recently, even though the supply 
of feeder cattle has been large and feed 
costs have been declining. Placements 
of cattle on feed picked up this past 
winter, but fed beef production will 
likely lag year- earlier levels until late 
summer. Broiler producers also suf- 
fered losses in the second half of last 
year. There has been some improve- 
ment recently; but, based on recent 
egg sets, broiler production will be 
about the same as or only slightly 
larger than a year earlier through the 
fall. 

Total meat and poultry production 
may be off about 4 percent this year, 
with most of this due to the sharp cut 
in pork output. Per capita meat con- 
sumption will decline around 5 per- 
cent. Declining real incomes and high 
unemplo3rment, together with record- 
large meat supplies, limited price in- 
creases in livestock and meat in 1981. 



As the economy picks up in the second 
half of 1982, prices likely will 
strengthen; however, only moderate 
additional increases are anticipated. 

Lower energy prices, moderating wage 
gainsi and declining inflation have had 
some beneficial effects on farm income 
because production costs are increasing 
more slowly this year. But with farm 
prices declining, farm incomes will 
likely remain at a reduced level in 
1982. [Don Seaborg (202) 447-837& 

LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

Cattle 

The number of cattle on feed in the 
seven major cattle feeding States on 
March 1 was 4 percent below last year 
and 8 percent below 1980. Marketings 
during February declined 2 percent, 
but placements of CAttle oo feed con- 
tinued well above a year ago for the 
second consecutive month. Stronger 
cattle prices and lower feed costs have 
provided further incentives to increase 
placements, which likely rose again in 
March as the wheat grazing season 
ended in the Southern and Central 
Plains. 

Smaller supplies of competing meats 
and reduced cattle slaughter weights 
have helped strengthen cattle prices, 
despite continued strained consumer 
budgets. Prices for Choice fed steers 
at Omaha exceeded the year-earlier 
level in February for the first time 
since last June. Prices this winter 
likely averaged slightly above $63 per 
cwt^ having increased from S58 to $66 
during the quarter. Further reduc- 
tions in supplies of competing meats 
and declining nonfed slaughter this 
spring should support prices in the $67 
to $69 range. Evidence of a stronger 
economic recovery will be necessary to 
raise prices further, particularly as 
beef production begins to rise in mid- 
summer. 

Prices for yearling feeder steers also 
have risen this winter, but they con- 
tinue to average nearly $10 per cwt 
below a year ago. Despite lower feed- 
ing costs and expectations for positive 
feeding margins, uncertainties about 
the economic outlook are keeping cat- 
tle feeders cautious in bidding for re- 
placement cattle. [Ron Gustafson 
(202) 447-863& 
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Supplies Update: Livestock and Products 
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Hogs 

'The March mventory of hogs and pigs 
in the 14 quarterly reporting States 
"wa« down 10 percent from a year earli- 
fer. The market hog inventory declined 
10 percent and the breeding herd 14 
percent. Thua> the outlook is for aub- 
tantial year-to-year declines in pork 
production for the rest of the year. 

The December February pig crop was 
lown 11 percent; the number of sows 
farrowed declined 10 percent, and pigs 
laved per litter declined 2 percent. At 
M, the average number of pigs saved 
ivaa the lowest aince 1979; the lOyear 
kverage is 7Ji. This year'i reduction 
esulted from extremely cold weather 
'Ombined with disease problems. 
Uthough returns to producers im- 
iroved substantially in the first quar^ 
er, producers intend to reduce farrow- 
nga during March-May by 14 percent. 



The indicated reduction in 1982 hog 
output win exert upward pressure on 
hog prices. However, the relatively 
large supplies of competing meats— 
especially in the second half of the 
year— and a weaker than expected 
economic recovery may restrain this 
upward movement. 

Conunercial pork production in first- 
quarter 1962 likely dropped about 9 
percent from a year earlier. Lees pork, 
along with a small year-to-year change 
in competing meat supplies, have 
strengthened hog prices. Barrow and 
gilt prices at the seven markets sur- 
veyed averaged about $48 per cwt in 
the first quarter 



In the second quarter, pork production 
is forecast 8 to 10 percent below a year 
ago. Lower stocks and reduced produc- 
tion* along with a small decrease in 
competing meat suppliesi should sup- 
port an average price of $50 to $52 per 
cwt during April-June. [Leland 
Southard (202) 447'863& 

Dairy 

Production this winter lias continued 
above year-earlier levels, with Febru- 
ary marking the 34th consecutive 
month of a year-over-year increase- 
Production will likely continue to ex- 
pand during the rest of 1962, and total 
output may be ap 1.5 to 3,5 percent 
from 1961a record 132.6 billion 
pounds. 
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The larger output, along with little 
change in support prices, will likely 
hold farm and wholesale prices near 
year-earlier leveU. Retail pnces may 
increase 2 to 4 percent— the result of 
higher marketing cofttB. Commercial 
diaappearance may rise 1 to 2 percent. 
However, with production likely to 
exceed disappearance, USDA purchases 
for tbe current marketing year may 
exceed last year's 12*7 billion pounds 
(milk equivalent). 

The national average farm price for all 
milk was $14 per cwt in December, 10 
cents below a year earlier. January 
and February prices were also down 
from a year earlier. In 1982, the aver^ 
age price for all milk will likely be lit- 
tle changed from 1981's $13.75. First- 
half prices may average slightly below 
a year earlier, because heavy produc- 
tion 18 expected. However, second-half 
prices may be somewhat higher, with 
the third quarter of the marketing 
year about even with April-June 1981 
and the fourth quarter up 1 to 2 per- 
cent. A 15-cent higher support price 
and some possible adjustment in pro- 
duction would bring this about. [Cliff 
CarmaTi (202) 447 8636] 

Broilers 

Influenced by prices that continue 
below costs of production, some broiler 
producers are reducing hatchery Hocks. 
Pullet-chick placements during Febru- 
ary were 21 percent below year-earlier 
levels. These placements reflect pro- 
ducers' expected needs for hatching 
eggs approximately 7 months iti the fu- 
ture. These low placements suggest 
that producers are very peiieimistic 
about prospects for the second half of 
the year. However, production proh 
ably won't decline as much as current 
placements. 

Although January production was 
down 5 percent from last year, broiler 
meat output in federally inspected 
plants is estimated to have risen in 
February from a year ago. With earli- 
er chick placements slightly above 
year-ago levels, and more slaughter 
days in March, output in the first 
quarter la expected to be about 2 per- 
cent above last year. 

Chick placements for second- quarter 
slaughter have been about 2 percent 
below a year earlier, and egg sets have 
also been down. Output during the 
second quarter is expected to be 1 per- 
cent below last year. 



Broiler prices in the nine cities sur- 
veyed averaged 45 cents a pound in 
February, down from 50 cents last 
year. Broiler prices in the first quar- 
ter of 1982 will likely average 45 
cents, down from 49 cents last year. 
Demand usually strengthens in the 
spring, so prices may average 45 to 47 
cents in the second quarter, near last 
year's 47 cents. \Alien Baker 
(202) 447'S63S[ 

Eggs 

Egg production and hen numbers dur- 
ing January were 1 percent below a 
year earlier. Negative returns in 
much of 1981 caused producers to 
reduce replacements for the laying 
flock, so the number of layers will stay 
below year earlier levels during the 
first half of 1982. Even with fewer re- 
placements, egg production during the 
first half will likely decline only 1 per- 
cent from last year, because of force 
molting. 

Prices for cartoned Grade A large eggs 
in New York averaged about 78 cents 
in February, up from 71 cents a year 
earlier. January exports of shell eggs 
and egg products (on a shell -equivalent 
basis) were up 19 percent from last 
year. Reduced production and the an- 
ticipation of continued strong exports 
are bolstering prices. Prices m the 
first quarter of 1982 likely averaged 
7S cents a dozen, up from 73 cents last 
year. Prices this spring will likely de- 
cline seasonally after Easter and aver- 
age 72 to 74 cents, up from 69 cents 
last year. lAllen Baker (202) 447- 
8636] 

Turkeys 

Negative returns have caused turkey 
producers to reduce the number of 
poults hatched since September 1981; 
the January nimiber was down 14 per- 
cent from a year earlier. Heavy breed 
poults (whose mature weight is greater 
than 12 pounds) were down 11 percent, 
and light breeds fell 55 percent. Tur- 
key growers have indicated plana to 
produce 4 percent fewer turkeys in 
1982. 

Production in the first quarter is ex- 
pected to be down about 1 percent. 
Based on pouUa hatched and expected 
heavier slaughter weights, output in 
the second quarter may be down about 
2 percent from last year. 



Large cold storage stocks of frozen tur- 
keys, which were 14 percent above a 
year earlier on February 1, will con- 
tinue to weaken turkey prices. Prices 
for 8^ to 16-pound young hen turkeys 
in New York averaged 56 cents a 
pound in February, down from 61 cents 
last year. Exports of whole turkeys 
and turkey parts in January were 69 
percent above a year earlier, probably 
because of low prices. 

The weak economy and large supplies 
of frozen turkeys are expected to keep 
prices for young hen turkeys in New 
York near 56 centa a pound in the first 
quarter, down from 61 cents last year. 
Prices in the second quarter may 
strengthen slightly as production de- 
creases, possibly averaging 56 to 58 
cents a pound— still below last year's 
61 cenU. \Allen Baker (202) 447-863$i 

CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

Wheat 

Despite prospects for another record 
export season, wheat prices continue 
depressed because of large supplies. 
Current farm prices are more than 10 
percent below a year ago. The average 
farm price for 1981/82 is forecast 
about 20 cents a bushel below last 
I season's $3.91. 

Winter wheat producers are currently 
viewing good to excellent stands, with 
planted acreage generally equal to or 
exceeding established wheat acreage 
bases. This situation reduces the pros- 
pect for widespread participation in 
the 15 percent acre age -reduction pro- 
gram- However, further price 
deterioration would strengthen the in- 
centive to participate. Favorable 
planting conditions for spring wheat 
make the program's S3. 55 a bushel 
loan and $4.05 target price guarantee 
important to growers' participation de- 
cisions. Spring wheat growers will 
likely view the acreage-reduction pro- 
gram more favorably than winter 
wheat producers* 

World wheat consumption in 1981/82 
is forecast at 446 million tons. This 
will be the first time that consumption 
has dropped below production since 
1978/79- World stocks may exceed last 
year but will be below most years in 
the 1970's. The stocks-to-use ratio is 
at 18 percent, slightly above the previ- 
ous 2 years, but low by historical stan- 
dards. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



World wheat trade is expected to be a 
record 100 million tons in 1981/82 
(July-June, eicluding intrm-EC trade), 
up 7 percent^from last year. Total 
foreign export volume may decline 
Alightly as reduced sales by Western 
Europe, Eastern Europe, and Argenti- 
na ofTset higher Canadian and Aus- 
tralian exporta. U.S. wheat exports 
are forecast up 8 million tons from last 
year to 49 million^ but down 1.3 mil- 
lion from last month's estimate. Major 
buyers of U.S- wheat are China and 
the USSR, which together should take 
slightly less than 30 percent of U.S. 
sales. The Soviets have already pur^ 
chased almost all of the US- wheat 
they are expected to this year. China 
has shifted 200,000 tons for delivery 
into the 1982/63 marketing year, and 
additional rollovers might occur. No 
additional purchases by India are ex- 
pected. [Allen Sckienhein (202) 447- 
8776 and Brad Karmen (202) 447- 
9160} 

Rice 

Despite a small increase in U.S. rice 
use projected for 1981/82, this season's 
record rice supply has caused prices to 
drop about 25 percent from a year ago. 
Rice stocks are expected to build to a 
record 51 million cwt Iqr yearend. Be- 
cause farm prices of rice may be near 
or slightly below the cost of CCC loan 
redemption In coming months, produc* 
ers are likely to forfeit a large share of 
the 25 million cwt of outstanding CCC 
loans. A sizable Government takeover 
of rice stocks could boost short-term 
rice prices* but producers will likely re- 
ceive around $3 per cwt less for 
1981/82 marketings than last year. 

World production of milled rice is fore- 
cast at a record 275 million metric 
tons in 1981/82— up 3 percent from 
last year; foreign rice production is up 
3 percent. The United States, Thai- 
land, and several other major exporters 
had record crops. The major 
importers— Indonesia and South 
Korea— also had good crops. World 
consumption is expected to almost 
equal production, with stocks rising 
only marginally to 25 million tons-- 
equal to 9 percent of use. 



World rice trade is expected to fall to 
12.1 million tons in calendar 1982, the 
lowest level since 1979. Most export- 
ers will ship less in 1982 as import 
demand slackens. Because of export 
tax cuts and other policy measures, 
Thailand's exports may drop only mar- 
ginally, possibly exceeding U.S. Hce ex* 
ports in 1982- South Korean demand 
is not expected to exceed the 500,000 
tons they are committed to purchase 
from the United States. Demand for 
U.S. medium* and short -grain rice is 
low in export markets, but sales of 
U.S. long-grain rice to Nigeria, Italy, 
and Middle Eastern markets are doing 
well, lAlUn Schienbein (202) 447-8444 
and Eileen Manfredi (202) 447-7643! 

Oilseeds 

With last year's large harvest, U.S. 
soybean supplies this season are the 
second largest on record* This large 
supply, combined with underlying 
weak demand throughout the soybean 
complex (particularly in domestic mar- 
kets), has lowered real (deflated) 
prices to their lowest level in over a 
decade. 

Demand for soybeans for domestic 
crush depends primarily on domestic 
demand for productst mainly meaU 
which is being tempered by the slug- 
gish U.S. economy. As a result, prod- 
uct prices have dropped aharplyj leav- 
ing crushing margins squeezed. Soy- 
bean cnishingB are currently forecast 
to increase only 4 percent this season 
to l.oe billion bushels. 

Through February 1982, soybean ex^ 
ports were running a litte more than 
30 percent above last year's leveL For 
the season, exports are forecast to 
reach 850 million bushels, up from 724 
million in 1980/81. 

Even with the strong recovery in ex- 
ports, total soybean disappearance this 
season may rise only 9 percent to 2 bil- 
lion bushels, while supplies are op 9 
percent. This supply/demand Imbal- 
ance would result in a 350 million^ 
bushel carryover, about equal to a 10- 
week supply at current rates of use. 
With abundant supplies relative to 
demand, the sea son -average farm price 
is projected at S6.0& a bushel, down 
from $7.57 for 1980/81 



[ Total 1981/82 world oilseed production 
is estimated at 172 million tons, 8 per- 
cent above last season. Brazil's soy* 
bean crop estimate has been reduced to 
14.2 million tons because of dry weath- 
er, which has severely stressed por- 
tions of the crop in Rio Grande do Sul 
and Parana. Partially offaetting this 
decline, howeven are increased esti- 
mates of Argentina's sunflower seed 
crop and Senegal's peanut crop. \Le3iie 
Herren (202) 447^8776 and Jan Lipaon 
447 9160] 



Coarse Grains 

With the global economy continuing 
sluggish, the estimate of U.S. com ex- 
ports has been reduced again— by 50 
niilllon bushels. Total domestic use 
and eicports of U.S. feed grains are now 
forecast at 218 million tons, only 1.9 
million above the 1980/81 level and a 
half million below last month's fore- 
cast. As a result, ending stocks will 
likely reach 2.1 billion bushels (52.7 
million metric tons), which v^^ help 
hold prices between $2.40 and $2.55 a 
bushel— 'Compared with $3^11 a year 
ago. 

Participation in the 1982 feed grain 
program may range from 35 to 45 per- 
cent for com, 10 percentage points 
higher than that for sorghujn and bar^ 
ley^p and 10 percentage point8 lower for 
oats. Therefore, planted acreage for 
com and sorghum could fall short of 
producers* February intentions (sur 
veyed In the week the reduced^ acreage 
programs were announced), while 
planted acreage for barley and oats 
may about match those intentions. 

Hecord-large world supplies are facing 
sluggish demand, and a substantia) 
stock buildup is likely— mostly in the 
United States. World trade is project^ 
ed down 4 percent during July 1981- 
June 19S2. Abundant exportable sup- 
plies are creating strong competition 
in world markets. The U.S. share of 
world trade may decline to GO 
percent— its lowest level in 9 years. 
The Soviet Union's willingness to im^ 
port large volumes of barley and 
sorghum has reduced U.S. com exports, 
given slow demand. Canadian coarse 
grain eicports are exceeding earlier 
forecasta, and prospects for 
Argentina's coarse grain crops have 
improved steadily, pointing to heavy 
Argentine shipments during spring 
and summer. 
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World import demand has weakened 
through the year, although total Soviet 
imports are expected to increase from 
18 to 23 million tons (with about 22 
million thought to have been pur- 
chased aa of mid-March). Imports by 
all other countries may decline about 9 
million tone— a tenth— from 1980/81. 
iLany Vhn Meir (202 447-8444 and 
Sally Byrne (202) 447-7643} 

Cotton 

Large stocks, exacerbated by recession 
here and abroad^ continue to dominate 
the cotton outlook- Total disappear- 
ance IS now forecast at 12.2 million 
balea for 1961/82. 400,000 below last 
month^s forecast^ Thua, cotton use this 
season would be only slightly above 
last year— despite much larger sup- 
plies. At the end of January, cotton 
stocka at domestic mills were the 
lowest since records began in 1913. 
Stocka on August 1, 1982, are now 
projected at 6.3 million bales, which 
would be the largest carryover since 
1969, 

Spot -market cotton prices have now 
stabilised, partly because of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation's outstand- 
ing loans on over 5 million bales (near^ 
ly one-third of the 1981 crop). 

In early February, fanners indicated 
intentions to plant 12.6 million acres 
of cotton thifl spring. However, fanner 
response to the 15 percent acreage- 
reduction program— announced while 
the intentions survey was taken— will 
likely change the final acreage figure^ 

World cotton production for 1981/82 is 
still forecast at 7Q.8 million bales, 
While lower output is being projected 
for a few nations, the estimate of 
China's crop has risen 200^000 bales 
because of higher yields. Global use in 
1981/82 is estimated at 661 million 
balea— up slightly more than 1 percent 
from last season, but lower than last 
month's estimate because of weakened 
prospects for U.S. mill use. The 
current estimate of U.S. mill use is 5.9 
million bales, 200,000 bales below last 
month. 



Since last month, the U.S. export esti- 
mate for 1961/62 has been lowered 
200,000 bales to 6.8 million, mainly be- 
cause of a downward revision in 
China's total cotton imports. Recent 
large Chinese purchases from Pakistan 
have dimmed prospects for further sig- 
nificant U.S. sales to China this sea^ 
aon. [Henry Foster (202) 447-8776 and 
David Young (202 447 9160] 

Fruit 

Fruit prices are expected to continue 
upward this springy reflecting the re- 
duced citrus crop after the Florida 

freeze and lower supplies of apples and 
processed fruits. As of March 1, citrus 
production was forecast at 12.4 million 
tonst 18 percent below last year. 
Smaller crops were forecast for all 
citrus e^icept grapefruit and tangelos. 
Supplies of fresh noncitrus in cold 
storage are also substantially below a 
year ago. Grower prices in first -half 
1982 are expected to average substan^ 
tially above a year ago. Rising mar- 
keting costs and higher grower prices 
will continue to push up retail prices 
of fresh fruit in the months ahead. 

The reduced 1981 crop of noncitrus 
fruit has lowered supplies of processed 
fruits^ Current stocks of many canned 
noncitrus products are below last year. 
Movement has been generally weak, 
and occasional promotional allowances 
have been offered for several canned 
items. Wholesale prices of canned fruit 
have been moderately higher than a 
year earlier. 

Reflecting higher wholesale prices and 
rising marketing costs, retail prices of 
processed fruit are substantially 
higher than a year ago. The Florida 
freeze and reduced supplies of several 
processed items will likely keep retail 
prices firm throughout the season. 
However, the rate of economic recovery 
will greatly influence price move- 
ments, with delayed or weak recovery 
moderating price increases. I Ben 
Huang (202) 447-7290] 



Vegetables 

As supplies increase this spring, both 
farm and retail vegetable prices are 
expected to decline from the first 
quarter's high levels^ The index of 
prices received by growers for fresh 
vegetables stood at 126 (1977-100) in 
mid^March, down 28 percent from last 
year end 22 percent below February. 
Meanwhile, the ER5 retail price index 
for fresh vegetables (excluding pota- 
toes) reached an alltime high of 202 
(1977 = 100) in February, over 40 per- 
cent higher than last year. Increased 
lettuce prices (up 86 percent from a 
year ago) were primarily responsible 
for the rise. 

The U.S. acreage planted to spring and 
summer onions is estimated at 128,360 
acres (51»900 hectares)^ up 13 percent 
from last year and 10 percent more 
than in 1960. Prices for spring onions 
this year should be moderately lower 
than a year ago. 

Production of winter potatoes in Cali- 
fornia and Florida is estimated at 2.32 
million cwt, 6 percent greater than 
last year's record^low crop. In addi- 
tion, stocks of fall potatoes on 
March 1 totaled 107 million cwt, a 
tenth higher than last year. The har- 
vested area of spring potatoes is ex- 
pected to total 77,800 acres (31,485 
hectares), down fractionally from last 
year and the second smallest acreage 
on record. Grower and retail prices 
will likely remain below last year s 
high levels^ at least through summer, 
[Michael Stelimacher (202) 447-7290] 

Sugar 

In March, the world price for sugar 
weakened to 11.3 cents a pound, down 
f^om 13.1 cents in February following 
reports that the USSR was reducing 
sugar purchases despite a poor 1981/82 
crop. The poorer prices also reflect: 
the higher estimate for European Com- 
munity beet'Bugar production^ esti- 
mates of only a slight reduction in Eu- 
ropean (including Eastern Europe and 
the USSR) Bugarbeet acreage in 
1982/83, and the strong dollar. 
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Commodity Market Prices: Monthly Update 
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The domestic price for raw su^ar (c.i.f,, 
duty/feepaid^ New York— Contract 
No. 12) rose in January after passage 
of U.S. sugar legislation. However^ 
heavily discounted sugars dragged 
prices down to about 17 cents in 
March, The higher import fee begin- 
ning April 1 will help raise prices for 
domestic raw sugar. In turn, prices for 
domestic refined sugar and retail 
prices can be expected to continue ris- 
ing somewhat over the next several 
months. 

Prices for high fructose com sirup 
(HPCS) fell sharply in January -by 3.0 
to 5.5 cents a pound (dry basis), 
depending on the market area. Prices 
ranged from 14.1 centa a pound (dry 
basis) in Chicago-West to 16.9 cents in 
CalUbmia. New and more efficient 
plants, some surplus capacity, a sea- 
sonal easing of demand, and poor 
overall economic conditions combined 
to keep prices down. However, low 
com prices have helped HFCS produc- 
ers. 

U.S. sugar production in 1981 totaled 
6.2 million short tons, raw value— up 8 
percent from the previous year. Cane 
sugar output was up 12.1 percent, and 
beet sugar 4.3 percent. {Robert Barry 
(202) 447-72m 

Peanuts 

U.S^ peanut supplies for 1981/82 
remain ample, as the recovery in use 
following the 1980 drought has lagged 
earlier expectations. For the first half 
of the marketing year, both domestic 
use and exports are below the same 
period of 1980/81. In the domestic 
market, recovery in peanut butter use 
is being more than offset by reduced 
use of peanuts in candy. With pros- 
pects for a smaller crop in 1982^ some 
firms may boost the carryover of the 
1981 crop through cold storage. 



As required by the 1981 Farm Act^ 
USDA asked for comments in March 
on regulations proposed for reducing 
poundage quotas. Although growers 
indicated they would reduce acreage of 
peanuts by 9 percent this year, the 
support price ($200 per ton) and the 
relatively unattractive offers by 
private firms for ''additional" peanuts 
(produced in excess of quota) suggest 
that acreage may drop even more. 
[VemerGrise (202) 447-877& 

Tobacco 

On January 1, stocks of tobacco were 3 
percent above a year earlier. Despite 
the less favorable eichange rate for 
foreign buyers, U.S. exports are still 
expected to gain this marketing year. 
Domestic use may remain steady, leav- 
ing carryover from this year*s large 
crop about 6 percent above last 
summer's figure, IVemer Grise 
(202) 447 877ei 

FARM FINANCE UPDATE 

Although agricultural lenders have 
money to lend, fewer farmers will be 
able to qualify for credit this year. 
Farm interest rates remain high, colla- 
teral requirements are rising, and 
farmers* income prospects— both on 
and off the farm— are at a reduced lev* 
el again this year. 

In March, interest rates at Federal 
Land Banks and Production Oedit As- 
sociations averaged about 12.2 and 
14.7 percent, respectively. Farm in- 
terest rates are not expected to decline 
much, if at all, in 1982. 

The farmers most threatened by this 
year*s adverse financial conditions are 
those with low equity. Even with 
depressed income prospects, farmers 
having adequate equity will be able to 
obtain financing. But farmers who re- 
cently entered farming or financed a 
substantial expansion could face severe 
obstacles to getting loans. For such 
farmers, partial liquidations may rise 
considerably this year. 



The average loan-to deposit ratio at 
agricultural banks was estimated at 
about 58 percent on December 31, 
1981. While this ia near the level of a 
year ago^ it^s significantly lower than 
in the late 1970*s. 

Delinquencies on farm loans are rising 
in moat regions. Agricultural lenders 
are concerned about this trend and in- 
dicate that the agricultural economy 
must improve to forestall more serious 
problems in 1983. [Stephen Gabriel 
(202) 447-73401 



Upcoming Crop ReporUng 
Board Releases 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Crop Reporting 
Board reports that will be issued by 
the time the May Agricultural Outlook 
comes off press. 

April 



26 


Sugar Market Statistics 


29 


Dairy Products 


30 


Agricultural Prices 


May 




4 


Poultry Slaughter 


6 


Vegetables 


10 


Crop Production 


11 


Milk Production 


1 15 


Potato Stocks 




Cattle on Feed 


20 


Cold Storage 




Livestock Slaughter 




Egg Products 


21 


Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 



To start receiving any of these reports, 
send your name, address, and zip code 
to: SRS-Crop Reporting Board, USDA, 
Room 5829-South Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. 20260. Ask for thereport(s) by 
title. 
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Prime IndiCGftors of the Agricultural Economy 
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Farm Income Update 



Besides the traditional uncertainty 
over weather, this year's uncertaintiea 
about the U^S. and world economies, 
farmer participation in the acreage- 
reduction program!, and the course of 
interest rates and inflation make fore- 
casts of 1982 farm income especially 
tentative. Given the unusual combina^ 
tion of events this year, forecasting 
farm income with any degree of confi- 
dence this early in the year is a diffi- 
cult task. 

The outlook for the next several 
months, however, is much clearer be- 
cause commodity supplies are fairly 
well known until the neit crop ma- 
tures. The major uncertainty concerns 
the disposition of these supplies and 
the prices at which they will be sold. 
Factors that could keep commodity | 

prices down over the next several 
months include: l) continued weak- 
ness in the general economy, especially 
in real disposable incomes; 2) hiatori- 
callyhigh interest ratesi 3) very 
favorable moisture conditions in all 
major U.S. crop areas; and 
4) recession -dampened world demand 
for agricultural commodities. This 
downward pressure on prices coutd con- 
tinue through most of 1982 if U.S. and 
world crop production is large again 
this year and if U.S. economic recovery 
ia delayed or sluggifth. 



On the positive side> factors that could 
improve the current situation include: 
1) strong and sustained domestic 
economic recovery; 2) lower interest 
rates: and 3) strong recovery in agri- 
cultural export demand. Such a 
scenario would give some support to 
second- ha If prices and set the stage for 
a strong recovery in the farm economy 
neit year. 

A pivotal factor in the outlook will be 
domestic crop output. Grower partici- 
pation in the acreage*reduction pro- 
grams is still undetermined. Low pro- 
gram participation could mean large 
U.S. crope again this year because sub^ 
soil moisture has been replenished and 
snowpacks are large. In the face of 
sluggish demand, Large 1982 crops 
would weigh heavily on cammodity 
markets. This could be quite serious if 
the majority of producers choose not to 
participate and are therefore ineligible 



to place commodities under loan or in 
the reserve and to receive deficiency 
payments. If participation in the pro^ 
grams is large, smaller crops would 
help bolster farm prices and support 
farm incomes. 

Riae in Prices Paid by Farmers 
To Slow 

The ratio of prices received to prices 
paid by farmers generally parallels 
short-run trends in realized net farm 
income. Preliminary first-quarter data 
indicate prices received rose about 2.3 
percent from the final quarter of 1981, 
while prices paid increased 2.7 percent, 
leaving the ratio unchanged— the fifth 
consecutive quarter the ratio has 
failed to rise^ The outlook for the 
second quarter indicates prices re- 
ceived will rise slightly faster than 
prices paid, but not enough to change 
the ratio from first-quarter levels. 
Prices received for cattle, hogs, fruitt 



Schedule Set for Reporting Farm 

USDA will make its first official 
forecast of 1982 net farm income in 
the September issue of the Agricul- 
tural Outlook Forecasters will then 
have a firm estimate of 1981 farm 
income, based on 1981 production 
expenses reported by USDA in July, 
and crop output estimates from the 
August Crop Production report. The 
1982 farm income forecaat will be 
revised, if necessary, and reported 
at the November Agricultural 
Outlook Conference. This reporting 
pattern will be followed in subse- 
quent years. 

The filed schedule for releasing es- 
timates and forecasts of farm in- 
come will enhance the accuracy of 
USDA's indicators of farm -sector in- 
come because the release dates'will 
now be linked to the annual spring 
survey of farm production expenses. 

Each spring, USDA conducts a na- 
tional survey of fanners to deter- 
mine production expenditures for 
the previous calendar yeajr. Until 
these survey data are tabulated, 
only limited information is avail- 
able for estimating production ex- 
penses and net farm income. The 
income estimate based on these sur- 
vey data ia then used to forecast 
farm income for the following year. 
Thus, current-year forecasts made 
before the survey data are available 
are subject to large revisions. 



Income 

One large source of revisions or 
" forecast errors" results from 
changes in crop prospects. In some 
yearSt USDA has made a farm income 
forecast for the coming year at the 
November Conference. However, at 
that time of year there are no firm 
data on marketing of the crops just 
harvested and farmers* plans for the 
next year's crops are still tentative. 
Also adding to the forecasting diffi- 
culty are the unknown effects of 
weather here and abroad on crop 
supplies and prices during the har- 
vest season that will follow nearly a 
year later, Consequently, the fore- 
cast revisions necessary as the year 
progresses are frequently large. 
Such large changes, though fully 
justified by changes in farm condi- 
tions, have eenously eroded the use- 
fulness of farm income forecasts, oc- 
casionally leading to confusion 
among users as to why the changes 
were made. 

ERS has work underway to provide 
a more comprehensive set of 
economic indicators of the well- 
being and performance of the farm 
sector. This efforti which may con- 
tinue another 2 years> ia the culmi- 
nation of several years of study and 
development by USDA and universi- 
ty economists. 
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and corn are expected to nse the most, 
while peaticide», feeder cattlet and feed 
wiH likely push up costs the most. 

For the year, the ratio is expected to 
fall 6 to fl percent, following declines 
of 6 percent in 1981 and 9 percent in 
1980. Prices paid by farmers may ri&e 
only 4 to 6 percent this year, the smal- 
lest increase since 1977. However, 
prices farmers receive for most commo- 
dities will remain below year-earlier 
levels through the Tirst half of this 
year. The index of prices received by 
fanners for all commodities in 19S2 
will likely average near last yearns 
level. 

Government Paymentc Could Rise 
Direct Government payments in 19S2 
may contribute more to total cash in- 
come than in 1*81, The total will 
depend mostly on the size of deHciency 
pajrments and fanner -owned reserve 
storage payments. If farm prices con- 
tinue to trail target prices despite 
strong overall participation in the 
reduced -acreage programa, deficiency 
pa3niients to wheat and barley farmers 
(the only crops for which deficiency 
pa3niients are generally made in the 
calendar je&r of production) could 
exceed last year's. 

Deficiency payments this spring for 
1981 cotton, rice, and aorghum have 
contributed substantially to 1982 pay- 
ment totals. Strong program partici- 
pation could also add to the grain 
reserve, boosting storage payments. 
Barring a major weather disaster, very 
little disaster-payment activity is ex- 
pected> because Federal crop Insurance 
haa replaced disaster pa3anents in most 
areas of the country. Disaster pay- 
ments accounted for about $660 mil- 
lion of the $19 billion the Government 
paid to fanners last yean 

Cash Receipts May Be Lower 
Total cash receipts may actually de- 
cline in 1982 for the first time since 
1975. Livestock receipts may riae only 
slightly, whHe crop receipts are expect- 
ed to fall for the first time Bince 1977. 
A modest economic recovery is current- 
ly projected for the third quarter, with 



Price Sensitivity of Cash Receipts 

Ar^ increase in In the Increases cash 

the farm amount ol receipts by- * 

Price of: 

Millions 

Wheat lOcsnts/bii^ 247 

Rice lOcents/cwt. 15 

Corn lOcer^ts^bu. 431 

Sorghum, . . , 10 cents/cwL 27 

Bartev lOcents/bu. 31 

Oats lOcenls/bu^ 17 

Hay Si/ton 28 

Soybeans. . . , lOcsnts/bu. 233 

Paanuts 1 cent/lb. 39 

Cotton lint. . . 1 cem/lb, 67 

Tobacco , , . . 10 cents/lb. 196 

CftttJe $1/cwt. 467 

Calves. $1/cwt. 34 

HOQS $t/cwt, 220 

Broilers $1/cwt. 16B 

Turkeys . . , . $1/cwt. 32 

Eggs 1 cent/lb. 57 

Milk lOcents/cwt. 124 

* Approximate changes at 1991 annual farm 
prices and constant Quantity ievdis. 

real disposable incomes riBing faster on 
a quarter-to-quarter basia than during 
any quarter in the last few years. This 
increase, combined with expected 
smaller meat supplies, could 
strengthen lis'estock prices and re^ 
ceipts, with cattle prices expected to 
peak in the third quarter. With beef 
production expected to change little, 
19S2 cattle receipts will likely remain 
near last year'i le%^el — marking the 
third consecutive year in which cattle 
receipts failed to rise. Total livestock 
receipts have remained essentially flat 
for the past 2 years, with the strength 
in total farm cash receipts coming 
from crop marketings (up 3 and 5 per- 
cent, respectively, in 19S0 and 19S1). 

Crop cash receipts are currently ex- 
pected to decline slightly in 19S2^ as 
low farm prices for nearly all commo- 
dities will more than offset increased 
marketings from the record 1981 out- 
put. Fruit and nut receiptc are expect- 
ed to rise the most in 1982, with 
higher prices more, than offseting re- 
duced production. Feed grain receipts 
may decline as prices slip in response 
to large supplies and weak demand. 
Low feed grain prices also reduce feed 
expenses for livestock producers, 
although the impact on cash receipts 
tends to be much greater. 



Production Costs To Rise More 
Slowly 

Overall, 1982 farm production ex- 
penses may nse only 3 to 5 percent. 
This would be the smallest increase 
since 1968, Besides the moderation 
projected for feed expenses, energy^ 
based inputs will Ukely realize their 
smallest price gains since 1978. Fuel 
and fertilizer prices will moderate be- 
cause of excess supplies and weak 
demand. This combined with reduced 
farm use caused by declining acreage 
and 2 years of reduced cash incomes^ 
will leave energy-based expenses up 
only slightly in 1982. 

Much of the upward push in 1982 pro- 
duction expt^naes will come from in- 
terest charges. In the past few years, 
the cost of servicing farm debt has 
made up an ever larger share of total 
production expenses. Interest charges 
may account for nearly 15 percent of 
total expenses in 1982, compared with 
12 percent just 2 years ago. The rea- 
son: rapidly escalating interest rates 
since 1979, combined with equally 
large increases in outstanding farm 
debt. Nominal farm interest rates are 
currently expected to show little, if 
any, decline in 1982. As a result, the 
average interest rate on all debt out^ 
standing will climb as new loans will 
carry a higher rate of interest than 
loans being retired. 

Net cash income for farmers will likely 
remain at reduced levels for the third 
consecutive year. With gains in cash 
receipts being drained away by in- 
creasing cash expenses in the past few 
yeare, farmers have had to adjust to 
declining net cash incomes. They have 
taken on more debt and delayed pur- 
chases of capital items. This slowdown 
has also hit farm machinery dealers, 
manufacturers, and other farm input 
suppliera. [Gary Lucier (202) 447-4190] 
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World Agriculture and 
Trade 



WORLD LIVESTOCK OUTLOOK 
The current Blowdown in world 
economic growth and last year's poor 
returns to livestock producers have 
depressed global meat production and 
use, as well as feed consumption. Beef 
and veal output in major producing 
countrieij ia forecast to change little or 
decline marginally in 1982, while pork 
production is projected to drop 2 per- 
cent. Poultry production, which rose 
an average 7 percent annually during 
1977-81, is forecast to increase only 1 
percent Foreign feed use of coarse 
grains and wheat will likely rise only 
0.8 percent in 1981/82- 

Economic growth in Organization for 
Economic C^>operatioa and Develop- 
ment (OECD) countries (excluding the 
United States and Yugoslavia) elowed 
in 1981 and is forecast to stay sluggish 
in 1982. This slowdown weakened 
demand for meat, causing a 1.5-percent 
decline in total per capita meat use in 
those countries last year. Very slight 
growth ifl forecast for 1982. The damp- 
ing of meat demand has also limited 
meat production and the accompanying 



oemand for feed. Total grain feed use 
in OECD nations (excluding the United 
States and Yugoslavia) dropped al- 
most 3 percent in 1980/81 and is fore- 
cast to rise less than 1 percent in 
1981/82. 

Little Change Expected for Beef 

Beginning cattle inventories for 1982 
in the major beef- producing regions 
are forecast to he up less than 1 per- 
cent- Although some of the major 
herds imainly in North America and 
the USSR) have been growing, the cat- 
tle cycle may not begin to turn up un- 
til this year in other major areas- To- 
tal beef and veal production lb forecast 
to be about the same as last year be- 
cause weak economic conditions, begin- 
ning herd retention, and the cost-price 
squeeze will likely restrain output. 



Little Change Forecost for OECD* Per 
Capita Meot Consumption 
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♦Or9anization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. Data are lor Canada, Japan, the 
EC-ia Aufitralia. New Zeaiand, Turkey, and 
other Westflfn Europe. Excludes the United 
Staftes and Yugoslavia, 

1381 Preliminarv, 1982 Forecast, 



The United States is the largest of the 
major beef and veal producers^ ac- 
counting for a quarter of total output- 
Although thift country is in the expan- 
sion phase of the cycle, the rate of 
growth has slowed. In 1981, US, pro- 
duction increased 3 percent; fed beef 
slaughter declined less than 1 percent, 
but nonfed slaughter was up 34 per- 
cent. Nonfed steer and heifer 
slaughter accounted for 10 percent of 
total commercial slaughter in 1981. 
Pessimism about this year's economic 
outlook and poor feeding margins until 
last fall held down feeder cattle prices 
and feedlot placements for much of 
1981. Feedlot placements have risen 
above a year ago this winter. As a 
result, production estimates show little 
change from 1981. 

The United States imports consider- 
able amounts of beef— mainly lower 
quality lean meat used for hamburger, 
bologna, etc— and exports smaller 
quantities of high-value, high-quality 
meat— about 60 percent of which goes 
to Japan. However, US. exports have 
been growing and will likely reach 
lOOfOOO metric tons in 1952. Beef and 
veal imports were down to 799,000 
metric tons in 1981, accounting for 8 
percent of consumption, and are ex- 
pected to decline again in 1982. 

The USSR accounts for about 16 per- 
cent of total world production and is 
the second largest importer after the 
United States. Even with tight feed 
supplies, the Soviets have maintained 
inventories^ and production has 
remained static 

Atifltralia exports more beef than any 
other country, over half of which goes 
to the United States, Cattle inven- 
tories and beef production have b^n 
declining over the last 5 years, and th« 
expected turnaround in the cycle has 
been delayed because of last year's 
drought and poor financial returns- 
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World Cattte Inventories Up, Production Forecast Down 

Cattle inventory* Beef and veeJ production 



United States . 

Canada 

MeKico 

Argentina , . . 
Francs . • , , . 
West Germany. 

Total EOIO. . 
Eastern Europe 

USSR 

Australia .... 
New Zealand^ . 
Other 



1980 


1981 p 
mil. head 


1982P 


1980 


1981 p 
1,000 MT 


1982 F 


m.2 


114.3 


115,7 


9.999 


10.344 


10^62 


1Z4 


12.5 


12.7 


971 


1,020 


1,050 


29,5 


29.6 


29.9 


1.060 


1,105 


1,175 


&9.9 


58.7 


57.5 


2.876 


3,000 


2^10 


23,5 


2a6 


23.6 


1,831 


1^40 


1^25 


15.1 


15J 


15.0 


1,564 


1.535 


1,495 


78.9 


78.4 


78.2 


7,123 


6^4 


6B64 


38.4 


37.7 


37.2 


2,596 


2,525 


2.502 


115.0 


115.1 


115.7 


6,673 


6,700 


6.650 


26.2 


25.2 


24.7 


1.539 


Mil 


1,369 


8.1 


8.3 


8.4 


505 


490 


480 


458.5 


462.0 


464.4 


7.267 


7.337 


7.364 



Total^ 



937.1 



947.8 



944.4 



40.609 



40^16 



40.526 



p * preliminary. F » Forecast ^Beginning 
^ Includes 53 selected natlorfS^ 



Market uncertainty and lower U.S. 
prices for imported boneleBs beef have 
contributed to Australian producers' 
pessimianii and output should continue 
to decline in 1982. Because of these 
declines, Australian exports were down 
last year by almost 20 percent. Aus- 
tralia supplied nearly 60 percent of 
U.a imports of boneless beef in 1980, 
but this dropped to less than 50 per- 
cent in 1981, Exports in 1982 fihould 
remain relatively stable* with some in- 
crease possible if prices improve. 

Argentina is the second largest beef 
exporter. Because of hoof- and -mouth 
disease, only cooked boneless beef may 
be exported to the United States. A de- 
cline in Argentine production is likely 
in 1982, because higher prices and 
easier credit are expected to encourage 
herd retention. In May 1981, the 
Gof\'ernment instituted a credit pro- 
gram to help farmers retain breeding 
stock. This should end last year's 
liquidation, which arose from financial 
problems (indebtedness and high in^ 
terest rates) and relatively low cattle 
prices that led producers to slaughter 
more young Animals dunng the first 
half of the year. 



of year inventory, estimates as of March 3, 1982. 



The European Community produces 
about 17 percent of the world's beef 
and, since 1980, has been a net export- 
er of subsidized beef in an attempt to 
reduce surpluses. Inventories and pro- 
duction in the EC- 10 declined in 1981, 
as high interest rates, the continued 
cost -price squeeze, and policies 
designed to restrain surpluses dam- 
pened investment and growth. Higher 
retail prices also inhibited consumer 
demand. The outlook for 1982 is much 
the same as last year^ with producers 
keeping output above consumption. 



Fork Output To Decline Slightly 

Hog numbers in major producing coun- 
tries at the beginning of 1982 are es- 
timated down almost 1 percent, be- 
cause negative or poor returns to hog 
farmers in many countries— especially 
the United States— forced producers to 
cut back or limit breeding herds. Pork 
output in these major producers is 
forecast to decline sHghtly. Foreign 
hog numbers at the beginning of 1982 
are estimated up marginally, with vir- 
tually no growth forecast for meat pro- 
duction. 

With continued losses in 1981, U.S. 
producers cut hog numbers 9 percent. 
Pork production in 1982 is forecast to 
drop about 13 percent with cutbacks 
continuing all year. 

In the EC, pork output is forecast to 
rise only marginally, limited by 1981*8 
low returns that resulted in stagnant 
hog numbers. Pork output in Eastern 
Europe may show little change. Pro- 
duction may decline in East Germany 
but may increase in Poland from 
1981'8 low. Feed shortages in some na- 
tions caused hog numbers to decline 
from 1981^ and adequate feed will be 
critical, especially in Poland^ Feed 
shortages during 1981 forced the So- 
viets to slightly reduce hog numbers, 
which is expected to limit increases in 
pork production in 1982. Japanese 
output is forecast to rise slightly, but 
currently depressed returns to produc- 
ers may limit the gain. 



World Hog Inventories, Production Down Again in 1982 

Hog inventory' Pork production 
Coomry/Reajon 

1980 1981 P 1982 P 1980 1981 P 1932 F 

mil. head 1^)00 MT 

United States .... 67.4 64.5 68.7 7,537 7^lO 6>450 

Canada 9.7 9.6 9.4 877 865 845 

Mexico 12,7 12.9 13,6 470 470 515 

Germanv.Fed. Rep. 22,4 22.6 22.1 2.726 2,700 2.670 

France 11,4 11.7 11.8 1,691 1,724 1,750 

NertherEar»dS 9.7 10,1 10.5 1,062 1.134 1,150 

Total EC-10. . . . 76.9 78.0 78.1 9.376 9-508 9,564 

Eastern Europe . , . 71.3 70.9 70.2 6306 6,596 6,593 

USSR . 73.9 7a4 7a2 5,092 5,200 5^00 

Japan 10.0 10.1 10.4 1,476 1.396 1,415 

Other 109.3 106.9 109.3 5.831 5;911 5,932 

Total* 431.2 426-3 422.9 37.465 37.176 36.514 

p - Preliminary. F = Forecast. * Beginning of year inventory, estimates as of March 3, 1982. 
'includes 51 selected nations. 
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World Poultry Output Forecast Up Slightly 

Country/Region 1979 1980 1981 p 



Unrted States . 

Canada 

Mexico 

Srezll 

France 

ToxalEC-10, 
Eastern Europe 

USSR 

Japan ,....,, 
Other 

Totar . _ . 



6.519 
539 
404 
1.096 
1.034 
3,831 
1^94 
2,000 
1.109 
2.469 

19361 



1,000 MT 




6^15 


6,992 


530 


643 


476 


522 


1.330 


1.485 


1,122 


1,252 


4.004 


4,158 


1,926 


2.009 


2,003 


2.300 


1,145 


7J31 


2,715 


2^40 



20,744 



21,980 



1982 F 



7,008 
650 
561 
1,585 
T,342 
4.329 
1,724 
2A50 
1,160 
2J907 

22,274 



p ^ preliminary. F - Forecast. Mncludes 40 selected nations. Estimates as of March 3, 1982. 



World pork trade patterns in 1982 will 
ahift due to recent outbreaks of foot- 
and-niouth disease in Denmark, the 
world's largest pork exporter. The Un- 
ited StateBr Japan, Canada, Australia, 
other Scandinavianr and some South 
American nations have banned Danieh 
fresh frozen and chilled meat imports. 
However, the European CommiinLty, 
the world's largest importer and the 
main Danish cuatomer, had kept its 
border open to Danish meat as of late 
March. The Japanese ban is expected 
to increase U.S. pork shipments to 
Japan substantially above last yearns 
40,000 tons. £>enroark shipped more 
than 70,000 tons of pork to Japan in 
1982. Canada is also expected to in- 
crease its exports at the expense of 
Denmark. In addition, U.S. pork im- 
ports from Denmark will likely drop in 
1982. The United States imported 
11,000 tons of fresh and frozen pork 
from Denmark in 1981. 



Slower Growth Forecast for 
Poultry 

Poultry meat output in major produc- 
ing countries is forecast to rise about 
1 percent in 1982— a significant slow- 
down from last year's 6-percent gain, 
primarily because low returns are res- 
training U.S. output. Production by 
major foreign exporters— the EC and 
Brazil— will rise moderately. However, 
import demand may grow more slowly, 
especially in the Middle East. 

U.S. poultry output is forecast to rise 
marginally, with a small percentage 
gain for broilers. U.S. poultry meat 
exports in 1982 may increase 5 to 7 
percent in volume. Shipments to East 
Asia should rise, but Egypt's recently 
announced 6-month ban on poultry im- 
ports will likely hurt exports. Output 
in the EC and Brazil !s forecast to rise 
4 and 7 percent, respectively, stimulat- 
ed by export subsidies. 

Among importers, Japanese output is 
expected to rise this year^ hut pur- 
chases will not likely increase as rapid- 
ly as last year. Despite the USSR's 
tight overall feed situation in 1981, 
poultry production rose 13 percent as 
the Soviets allocated adequate feed to 
this sector. This year's gains an not 
expected to be as large. Even with 
this continued growth in output, im- 
ports are projected to rise from last 
year's 230,000 tons, as the Soviets are 
encouraging increased poultry use. 



Output will continue to rise in the 
Mideast, hut production will not keep 
pace with large gains in consumption, 
requiring stepped-up imports. Saudi 
Arabia, the world's second largest im- 
porter* is expected to boost its pur- 
chases from 198rs 250,000 tons. Iraq 
is also likely to raise imports. The 
Egyptian Ministry of Supply has an- 
nounced that it will not import any 
frozen chickens during March-August 
1982 because stocks are ample for 
present needs. Egypt imported 95,000 
tons of poultry in 1981, a large part 
from the United States- The govern- 
ment is also pursuing a self-sufficiency 
policy, stressing the need to increase 
domestic poultry output and reduce 
imports, iDavid Young and Linda Bailey 
(202) 447-9160] 



Upcoming Situation Reports 
USDA's Economic Research Service 

will issue the following situation re- 
ports this month: 



Title 


Summary 




Released 


Aquaculture 


Apr. 20 


Fats & Oils 


Apr 26 


Vegetables 


Apr. 28 


Livestock & Meat 


May 3 


Feed 


May 4 


Sugar & Sweetener 


May 6 


World Crop Production* 


May 10 


Ag Supply & Demand* 


May 11 


Wheat 


May 12 


Export Outlook* 


May 19 



All reports are reviewed by the World 
Agricultural Outlook Board (WAOB). 
Copies of the full reports will be avail- 
able a week to 10 days after the sum- 
mary is released. Reports can be ob^ 
tained by writing to: ERS Publica- 
tions, Room 0054~South Building, 
USDA, Washington, D,C 20250, 
*These reports, released by the WAOB, 
are issued in full on the date indicated. 
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General Economy 



Hi gher-than -expected interest rates 
and weaker economic growth abroad 
have dampened the general economic 
outlook for the second hair of 1982. 
High interest rates are impeding 
domestic demand— particularly for 
housing and durables— while the 
sJower growth of foreign economies is 
lowering export demand- Recovery is 
still expected to be underway by the 
third quarter, however, spurred by the 
tax cut scheduled for July 1. The gen- 
eral economic outlook for 1963 remains 
cloudy because of uncertainty over the 
course global interest rates will follow 
during recovery. 

The recent cutbacks in industrial pro- 
duction should help complete liquida- 
tion of unwanted inventories in the 
next few months. Since peaking at 
153.9 (1967 = 100) last July, the 
Federal Reserve Board's index of in- 
dustrial production has fallen 12.1 
points to 141.8 in February. 
Meanwhile^ real final sales have in- 
creased, thus reducing excess inven- 
tories. 

Inflation Outlook Continues 
To Improve 

Both the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
and the Producer Price Index (PPl) 
have risen at monthly rates of 0.6 per- 
cent or less for the past 6 months, and 
weakness in the PPI extends back to 
last summer. Although the broader 
based implicit deflator for GNP rose at 
an annual rate of 9.5 percent in th« 
fourth quarter of 1981» it should 
moderate during 1982, eventually re- 
flecting weakness in the more volatile 
CPI and PPr 



Tight money has caused continued 
downward pressure on prices of raw in- 
dustrial commodities— especially crude 
oil— and high unemployment has led to 
reduced wage demands in labor mar- 
kets. Major unions have negotiated 
wage concessions in several industries, 
including autos, airlines^ trucking, and 
meatpacking. If wage concessions 
spread through the rest of the econo- 
my, inflation could drop below the 6 to 
7 percent rate forecast for 1982— down 
substantially from 9 to 10 percent in 
1981. These factors^ combined with 
productivity increases^ are expected to 
keep inflation low during the early 
stages of recovery. 

Interest Rate Outlook 

Remains Uncertain 

When the recession hit with full force 

last fall, interest rates dropped sharply 
from their sumnaer highs. This is the 
Lypicai pattern during a recession, as 
credit demand declines along with 
economic activity. Interest rates were 
projected to continue falling during 
the recession and then rise again with 
recovery. Instead, rates moved up dur- 
ing the winter and then softened some- 
what in March. 

The upturn in interest rates, which 
caught many analysts by surprise^ has 
been attributed to a variety of factors. 
First, business loan demand was 
unusually strong, causing upward pres- 
sure on rates. Second, the outlook for | 
continued high Federal deficits into 
the forseeable future caused market 
participants to eJcpect high future 
rates, with these expectations then be- 
ing incorporated into current rates. 
Third, because of uncertainty sur- 
rounding the interest rate outlook, 
investors may be demanding a risk 
premium. Finally, bank deposits ex- 
panded more this winter than the 
Federal Reserve intended. The finan- 
cial markets then expected the Fed to 
curb bank reserves in the futurei 
which drove up current rates. 

Long-term rates remain high, ap- 
parently because inflationary expecta- 
tions have not yet adjusted to the re- 
cent slowdown in observed inflation. 
It's unclear how long it will take to 
reduce these deeply entrenched long- 
term inflationary expectations. 
Analysts point out that while inflation 
was cut in half by the 1973-75 reces- 
sion, it accelerated to new highs dur- 
ing the recovery. Investors had not 
correctly anticipated this- 



Thusi markets may be looking past the 
current slowdown in inflation and tak^ 
ing a wait-mndaee attitude about the 
longer-term inflationary prospects. 
Whatever the reason* rates will remain 
high until investors are convinced that 
inflation will not accelerate again dur- 
ing recovery. The current outlook is for 
continued high and volatile interest 
rates by historical standards. 

Personal Interest Income Rising 
Although high interest rates are damp- 
ing overall economic activity, they are 
benefiting some sectors of the 
economy— most notably the financial 
services industry* This sector has 
grown considerably in the last few 
yearst as high interest rates led to a 
number of fmancial innovations such 
as money market mutual funds, NOW 
accounts, and various savings certifi- 
cates. 

Because of these innovations ajid some 
deregulation of the banking industry, 
consumers and small savers now have 
access to high market rates of return. 
The accompanying chart shows that 
interest income rose from 8.6 percent 
of total personal income in the fourth 
quarter of 1971 to 13.2 percent in the 
fourth quarter of 1981. This has 
helped to shore up personal income— 
and thus coniumption ^during the re- 
cessions of 1980 and 198L Both the 
distribution of income and the compo- 
sition of consumption may have 
changed because interest recipients are 
presumably concentrated in higher in- 
come brackets. [Paul Prentice 
(202) 447-23l7\ 
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General Economic Indicators 



Composite leoding economic Indicators 
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Food and Marketing 



1982 FOOD PRICE UPDATE 
Retail food prices thia year are expect^ 
ed to average 5 to 7 percent abovie laat 
year, with the current asaesBineint indi- 
cating a 6-percent increase. This would 
be below the 1981 riae of 7.9 percent, 
continuing the slower increases that 
began after 1979* A 6-percent increase 
would also likely make 1982 the fourth 
consecutive year tn which food prices 
have risen less than the general infla^ 
tion rate. 

Large iupplies of foodstuffs and weak 
demand will continue to moderate food 
prices this year. The farm value of 
foods will likely be up 1 to 4 percent, 
contributing only about one-eighth of 
the nse. As in 1981, higher marketing 
costs will contribute most to this 
year*s price rise. However^ because of 
the rfscession and the lower inflation 
rate, marketing costs may rise less 
than in recent years. The farm to- 
retail price spread is expected to climh 
6 to 8 percent, causing about two- 
thirds of the retail price rise. The 
remainder of the increase will reflect 
higher prices for imported foods and 
fiahT currently expected to rise 6 to 8 
percent. 

Weather-related declines in supplies— 
especially for fniita, vegetables, and 
meats— pushed the Conaumer Price 
Index (CPI) for food up rapidly at the 
start of the year. Final firat^uarter 
data will likely show the food CPl up 
about 2 percent from fourth -quarter 
1981, the largest quarterly advance in 



Smaller Food Price Rises Forecast for 1982 

Chaoge in Consumer Price I ndex fof Food 

Component 197a. .1979 1980 1981 1982 F 

Percent 

All food . 10.0 105 8.6 7.9 5 to 7 

Food away from home 9.0 11.2 9,9 9.0 6 to 8 

Foodathome 10,5 10.8 8.0 7.3 4to 6 

Meats. 18.7 17.0 2.9 3.6 4to 6 

Beef and v« I -. 22.9 27.3 5.7 0.9 3 to 5 

Pork 1Z9 1.5 -^4 9.3 9to11 

Other meats 17.8 147 3.8 4.3 4 to 6 

Poultrv ,. 10.3 5.0 5.1 4.1 2 to 4 

Eggs '. -5.5 9.5 -1.8 8.3 4 to 6 

Dairy products 6.7 11.6 9.8 7.1 2 to 4 

Fish and aaafood 9.5 9.8 9.2 8.3 5 to 7 

Fruits and vegetables 11.1 8.0 7.3 IZO 7 to 9 

Cerealsand bakery products . 85 10-1 11^9 10.0 6 to 8 

Fats and oMsl 9.5 8.0 6.6 10.7 to 2 

Sugar and Sft^eets 1Z2 7.8 2Z9 7.9 2 to 4 

Nonalcoholic beverages .... 5.7 5.0 10.6 4.2 4tD 6 

Other prepared foods 8.0 10.1 10.8 10.3 7 to 9 

Data for 1978, 1979, 1980. and 1981 are from the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureetj of Labor 
Statistics; 1982 forecasts by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. F * Forecast. 



a year. Prices for most other fooda 
will be up ooiy moderately through 
midyear because of weak consumer 
demand and large supplies. The mag- 
nitude of price rises in the second half 
of the year, especially for meats and 
food away from home, will depend on 
the extent of economic recovery* 
Recent developments affecting the 
food price outlook include: 

• The general economic outlook for 
1982, which has weakened in recent 
months. 

• Insect damage to California's lettuce 
crop. 

• The harsh winter weather* which 
disrupted livestock production, dam- 
aged Florida's vegetable and citrus 
crops, and interfered with fishing. 

• And the Agriculture and Food Act of 
1981t which was enacted in December. 

Implications from the General 
Economy 

A weaker-than-expected economic 
recovery implies reduced demand for 
food. This is especially important for 
meats and food away from home. For 
both categories, demand is typically 
more responsive to changes in consu- 
mer incomes than it is for most other 
foods. 

The expected smaller inflation rate has 
also influenced the forecast for food 
marketing costs. In part iculajt labor 
costs are expected to rise less than in 
recent years, with a T to 9- percent in^ 
crease likely, compared with a 10 per- 
cent increase last year. Significantly^ 



the minimum wage did not rise this 
year. Also, a lower inflation rate will 
reduce cost-oMiving increases in 
wages. Furthermore, smaller wage in- 
creases in new contracts are likely^ 
partly because some unions have made 
concessions to protect jobs. This has 
already occurred in the meatpacking 
industry. In settlements with five ma- 
jor companies^ meatpacking workers 
agreed to contracts that essentially 
freeze wages and eliminate cost-of- 
living adjustments until fall 1984. In 
exchange, the meatpackers gave as- 
surances that no plants would be 
dosed through the middle of 1983. Ad- 
ditionally, the contracts provide a 
lump-sum payment equal to payments 
that would have been made under 
cost-of'hving adjustments in 1982. 

Energy costs in the food industry are 
expected to rise less than the inflation 
rate this year. This primarily reflects 
large global petroleum supplies and 
economy-wide weak demand for energy 
due to the recession. 

The weakness in the economy and in 
labor markets has also affected trans- 
portation costs in the food industry 
this year. In particular, trucking costs 
are expected to rise only moderately, 
because large petroleum supplies are 
holding down fuel costs. In addition, 
Teamster truck drivers recently agreed 
to wage and benefit concessions. In 
the agreement, pay increases will be 
limited to annual cost-of-living adjust- 
ments; these adjustments were semi- 
annual under the previous contract. 
Wages will otherwise remain fixed, 
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Food and Marketing Indicators 
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since the contract does not provide for 
automatic deferred increases common 
in previous agreements- 

Whltefly AffecU California 
Lettuce Crop 

So far this year, fresh vegetable prices 
have been up sharply. Retail lettuce 
prices were high early in the year be- 
cause of reduced U^. acreage and 
whitefly damage to the California Crop. 
Although lettuce prices have fallen aa 
harvest shifted away from insect- 
infested areas, they will remain above 
last year*i at least through the middle 
of the year because of the smaller 
acreage^ 

Freeze Reduces Supplies of Fresh 
Vegetables and Frozen 
Orange Juice 

On top of the smaller planted acreage 
nationwide^ the January freeze in 
Florida has reduced winter vegetable 
production^ Freeze damage appears 
less severe than in the 1981 freeze, 
and larger imports from Mexico will 
offset some of the supply reductions. 
However, retail prices for fresh vegeta- 
bles will likely remain high until bar* 
vests of acreage that was replanted 
after the freeze affect retail supplies 
in the spring. 

The freeze also cut production of 
frozen concentrated orange 
juice (FCOJ). Before the freeze, FCOJ 
output was estimated at 163 million 
gallons— which would have been the 
third largest annual output, but still 
below 1980's record 231 million gal- 
lona. The 1982 freeze reduced both the 
number of boxes of oranges harvested 
and the juice content, leading to a 38- 
mi IT ion -gallon decrease in this year*s 
estimate. Retail prices are higher 
than expected before the freeze^ 
although large carryover stocks and 
continued high imports from Brazil 
have moderated the increases. 

Winter Weather Lowers Meat and 
Fish Supplies 

Severe weather in the Midwest inter- 
fered with hog production from mid- 
January through mid-February, but 
marketings have increased since. In 
addition, disease and death loss re- 
duced the winter pig crop, Hua will 
push third-quarter pork supplies lower 
than the sharply- reduced levels al* 
ready expected due to planned produc- 
tion cutbacks. Consequently, with 
demand likely to piek ttp as the econo 
my recovers, retail pork prices may 
rise significantly in the third quarter. 
Because of the weather, broiler 
slaughter was disrupted in January, 
pushing retail Chicken prices higher. 



Retail fish and seafood prices rose 
sharply early in the year as cold 
weather interfered with fishing. But 
prices are likely to fall some as the 
weather improves and supplies in- 
creaae. 

Farm Act Affecta Retail Dairy 
and Sugar Prices 

The Agriculture and Food Act of 1981 
was enacted in late December. Many 
of its provisions will have tittle or no 
impact on prices of most foods this 
year. Most agricultural products af- 
fected are either not used for food, are 
used indirectly as livestock feed, or are 
used directly but their value accounts 
for only a small part of the retail 
price. However, provisions regarding 
dairy products and sugar will affect re- 
tail food prices in 1982. 

For dairy, the support level must now 
be adjusted annually instead of twice a 
year. Also, minimum price support is 
no longer strictly tied to parity. How- 
ever under certain conditions, support 
will be set at 70 or 75 percent, down 
from the minimum 80 percent under 
the previous law. As a result, the 
dairy support price will likely stay at 
last year's $13.10 per cwt until Oc- 
tober 1, with only a small adjustment 
expected then^ 

Milk production has continued large, 
reflecting lower grain prices that have 
reduced feeding costs and continued 
low meat animal prices that have 
discouraged net herd liquidation. Con- 
sequently, retail prices for dairy prod- 
ucts are expected to show only small 
gains through 1982, with an annual 
rise of 2 to 4 percent. This would be 
the Smallest increase since at least 
1977 and, if at the bottom of the 
range, would be the lowest since 1972. 

In contrast, the price-support program 
for sugar will raise retail prices for 
sugar and foods containing sugar. Be^ 
cause the price support for new sugar 
exceeds world market prices by more 
than transportation costsi duties and 
fees on imported sugar have been in- 
creased. Still, this will have limited 
impact on retail prices through mid- 
year, because much sugar was import- 
ed before the increases. Also? lower 
priced sugar from Thailand continued 
to be available in the first quarter, be* 
cause under the Generalized System of 
Preferences, higher duties did not af- 
fect this sugar until April 1. Howev- 
er, retail sugar prices will rise faster 
in the second half of the year after the 
current, leas costly stocks are used up. 
iPaul Westcott (202) 447-8801] 
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Farmers can expect readily available 
supplies of all fuels at relatively stable 
prices in 1982. These conditiona are 
linked to excess world oil production 
and high petroleum inventory levels 
due to the slowdown in woridwide 
economic activity and the continued 
improvement in energy conservation^ 
Prices paid by farjuers for gasoline, 
diesel fueh and LP gas should remain 
stable or register only moderate in- 
creases in 1982, due to the downward 
pressure on world oil prices. However, 
natural gas and electricity prices paid 
by fanners will increase as much as 20 
and 9 percent, respectively. 

The fuel and energy share of total 
farm expenditures amounted to 6 per- 
cent in 1979 and over 7 percent in 
1980, Stable prices are expected to 
reduce energy's share of farm expendi- 
tures in 1982. 

Abundant Domestic Supplies 
Forecast for 1982 
In the United States, petroleum sup- 
plies should be abundant relative to 
anticipated use. Last year, domestic 
production of crude oil declined by less 
than 1 percent from 1980's 8.6 million 
barrels a day, and is projected to be 
around 8,4 million in 1982. However, 
consumption from petroleum inven- 
tories may offset production declines. 
Total domestic inventories have fallen 
from the December 1981 record of 
1,222 million barrels and are projected 
to continue downward, reaching 1,183 
million barrels by the end of 1982— 
down 3 percent from a year earlier. 
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Responding to »oft petroleum demand 
worldwide, domestic and global re- 
fineries have continued to operate well 
below capacity. U-S. refiners operated 
at 78 percent of capacity in 1980 and 
75 percent in 1981. 

US. petroleum consumption in 1982 is 
expected to decline by less than 1 per- 
cent to aboat 16,2 million barrels a 
day. If the forecast holds, 1982 will be 
the fourth consecutive year of de- 
clining U,S, oil consumption, which 
peaked in 1978, Last year, total con- 
sumption dropped about 4 percent frorn 
1980*8 17 mllhon barrels a day. 

During 1981, oonaumpUon of distillate 
fuel oilf which consists primarily of 
residential heating oil and diesel fuel, 
fell more than 2 percent below 1980. 
However, consumption in 1982 is pro- 
jected to rise 3 percent, primarily be- 
cause of an expected decline in 
inflation -adjusted prices. Nevertheless, 
the increase in distillate consumption 
is projected to be more than offset by 
expected declines in use of residual oil 
and motor gasoline— 6 and 1 percent, 
respectively. 

U'S- petroleurn imports fell from 6,8 
million barrels a day in 1980 to 6,1 
m^illion last year. Although imports 
are projected to rise nearly 2 percent 
during 1982 to 6w2 million barrels a 
day, they have continued to decline so 
far this year. 



Farm Energy Price Outlook Mixed 
The index of fuel and energy prices 
paid by Tanners last year rose 13 per* 
cent and is expected to rise about 1 
percent in 1982^ The increase was 
lowest for gasoline (12 percent) and 
highest for diesel fuel (17 percent). 
The 1982 outlook for farm energy 
prices remains somewhat uncertain, 
but will depend partly on how close 
OPEC comes to lowering oil production 
to its target of 18.5 million barrels a 
day, versus the current 20 million.^ 



Average Energy Prices Paid by Farmers 

1 980 1 98 1 percent change 
$ per gal. 



Gasoline 
Diesel. . 
Fuel Oil 
LP Gas . 



Electrfcitv 



M5 129 

.99 1.16 

.99 1.16 

,62 .70 

$ per Kwh 

.047 .053 



+12 
+17 
+17 
+13 



+13 



'Data for the first through third QuarterSj forecast for fourth-quarter 1981, *Jndudes other 
petroleum products. ' Includes Strategic PotroJeum Reserves. *The range Is based on the base case 
and low-price petroleum projections. 

The text discusses only the base case. Source; Short-Term Energy Outfook, November 1981.*iJ.S. i 
Department of Energy, VoL,OOE;E I A-0202/9-1. 



Source; US- Oepartnwot of Agriculture, 
Agricufturat Pnc^, 



Nevertheless, current indications are 
that gasoline and diesel prices may not 
rise mucht if at all. Natural gas 
pricea, on the other hand^ may increase 
15 to 21 percent from 1981's $2.77 per 
thousand cubic feet, while electricity 
prices may rise 5 to 9 percent.^ 

Supply Outlook for Farmers 
Favorable 

# Diesel Fuels. Farmers used 3.3 and 
3.4 billion gallons of diesel fuel in 1980 
and 1981, respectively. Demand may 
nse in 1982 because of the continued 
switch todiesel*powered machinery. 
Stocks have been ample relative to 
demand over the last 2 years, and this 
situation should continue in 1982. 

# GcLsoline. Estimated gasoline con- 
sumption by the farm sector was about 
3.2 billion gallons in 1981^ and demand 
is not expected to change much this 
year. Gasoline stocks were abundant 
throughout 1981, and supplies should 
be adequate for farmers' needs in 1982. 

♦ LP Gas. Farmers are estimated to 
have used nearly 1.1 billion gallons of 
LP gas in 1980. Nearly half of thi.s 
was consumed for crop drying, with 
the rest going for tractors, combines, 
irrigation pumps, and poultry and live- 
stock brooders. In 1981, farm con* 
sumption of LP gas— which consists 
primarily of propane^rose 2 percent 
over 1980, Propane supplies have been 
abundant in the international market 
over the last few years, although U.S, 
supplies remained tight until propane 
was deregulated in January 1981. 
Since decontrol of oil prices^ US. sup- 
plies have increased and are likely to 
remain adequate in 1982. 

♦ Natural Gas^ Farm consumption of 
natural gas is estimated to have in- 
creased 1 percent last year from 1980'b 
96 billion cubJc feet. Consumption is 
forecast to reach 100 billion cubic feet 
in 1982. Estimates by the Department 
of Energy indicate adequate lupplies 
in the coming year, and no curtailment 
is anticipated. This should enable 
farmers to continue using natural gas 
for irrigation pumping^ crop drying, 
and livestock brooding without inter- 
ruptions. iMohtnder Gtlt (202) 447- 

7383] 



^Wa^hiiigton Rb<;'OPECAcU to Reduce Glut of 
Oir, Glenn FrwUtfil, Mmrch 7, I Mi p. AL 
^Short-Tetm Energy Outlook November l9«l, U.S. 
Departmeni of Energy. VoL 1, lX)E:EiA02e2y9'l. 
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Recent Publications 



USDA*s Economic Research Service 
publishes a number of research reports, 
statistical supplements, handbooks, 
and other periodicals that may be of 
interest to you as an Agricultural 
Outlook reader. To order reports listed 
below, write directly to ERS Publica- 
tions, Room 0054*South, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington^ 
DC. 20250. Be sure to list the publi- 
cation number and provide your zip- 
code. 

The Status of Marketing Cooperatives 
Under Antitrust Law. ERS 673. 

School Food Service Programs and 
Commodity Market Support. 
ERS 676. 

Microfiche 

The following are available FOR SALE 
ONLY from National Technical Infor- 
mation Service, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, 5258 Port Royal Road, 
Springfield, VA 22161. 
Ship-Chartering Alternatives for 
Grain Exporting Cooperatives. 
(ACS RR 2) 56 p. Accession 
No. PB 82 130 881, Paper $9.00 
Fiche $4.00- Regional Grain 
Cooperatives, 1978 ajid 1979. (ACS 
RR 3) 28 p. Accession No. PB 82 
126 038, Paper $6.00, Fiche $4,00. 
Marketing Strategies for Cooperatives 
Exporting FVuit to Western Europe. 
(ACS RR 4) 24 p. Accession 
No. PB 82 124 108, Paper $7.50, 
Fiche $4.00. 



Operating Patterns of Fruits and Veg- 
etable Processing Cooperatives- 
(ACS RR 5) 21 p. Accession 
No. PB 82 122 912, Paper $7.50. 
Fiche $4 00. 

Petroleum OperationB of Farmer 
Cooperatives, 1979. (ACS RR 9) 
17 p. Accession No. PB 82 116 534, 
Paper $5.00, Fiche $3.50. 

Economic Impact of Two Missouri 
Cooperatives. (ACS RR 10) 26 p. 
Accession No. PB 82 120 296, Pa- 
per $6.50. Fiche $3.50. 

Financial Profile of 15 New Agricul- 
tural Marketing Cooperatives. 
(ACS SR 2) 16 p. Accession No. 
PB 82 131 202, Paper $6.00, Fiche 
$4.00. 

Farm Commodity Programs; Who Par- 
ticipates and Who Benefits? 
(AER 474) 74 p. Accession No. PB 
82 116 005, Paper $9.50, Fiche 
$3.50. 

Potential Cropland, The Ownership 
Factor. (AER 476) 9 p. Accession 
No. PB 82 117 854, Paper $6.00, 
Fiche $4.00. 

Milk Processor- Distributors* Sales, 
Costs, and Margins, 1979. 
(ERS 666) 18 p. Accession No. PB 
82 109 950, Paper $5.00, Fiche 
$3.50. 

Flue-Cured Tobacco Production Costs. 
(ERS 667) 28 p. Accession No. 
PB 82 121 039, Paper $7.50, Fiche 
$4.00. 

An Alternative Approach to Food As- 
sistance: Categorical Grants. 
(ERS 669) 17 p. Accession No. PB 
82 130 246, Paper $6.00, Fiche 
$4.00. 

Managing Animal Wastes: Guidelines 
for Decisionmaking. (ERS 671) Ac- 
cession No. PB 82 135 831, Paper 
$9.00, Fiche $4.00. 

Rural Development Perspectives. 
(RDP 4) 47 p. Accession No. 
PB 82 124 611, Paper $7.50, Fiche 
$4.00. 

Hired Farmworkers: Background 
Trends for the Eighties. 
(RDRR 32) 31 p. Accession No. PB 
82 120 023, Paper $7.50, Fiche 
$4.00. 

Livestock and Meat Statistics: Supple- 
ment for 1980. (SB 522) 158 p. 
Accession No. PB 82 120 361, Paper 
$15.00, Fiche $4.00. 



Honey Production: Final Esttmates for 
1976-7a (SB 673) 10 p. Accession 
No. PB 82 108 713, Paper $5 00, 
Fiche $350. 

Econotnic Indicators of the Farm Sec- 
tor: Income and Balance Sheet 
Statistics, 1980. (SB 674) Acces- 
sion No. PB 82 117 094, Paper 
$6.50, Fiche $350. 

Poultry Production, Disposition^ and 
Income: Final Estimates for 1967- 
79. (SB 667) 21 p. Accession 
No, PB 82 133 430, Paper $6.00, 
Fiche $4.00, 

Measuring Puhlic AttUudes Toward 
Natural Resource Issues: Coyote 
Control. (T 1657) 67 p. Accession 
No. PB 81 244 550, Paper $9.00. 
Fiche $400. 



ERS Publications Now Available 
for a Fee 

Beginning May 1, USDA's Economic 
Research Service <ERS) will discon- 
tinue free distribution of its publi- 
cations. Administrator John E. 
Lee, Jr. I has announced that ERS 
publications will now be available 
only through paid subscriptions for 
all readers except official news 
media representatives, land grant 
universities, and certain other infor- 
mation outlets^ 

The purchase system will permit 
ERS to continue publishing infor- 
mation while reducing expenses- 
SubscriptJotiB will be available 
through the Superintendent of Do- 
cuments. Govemroent Printing Of- 
fice, Washington. D.C. 20402; or 
the National Technical Information 
Service, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, 5283 Port Royal Rd., Spring- 
field, VA 2216L 

The agency will issue, periodically, 
the ERS Research Abstracts, 
describing ita current research and 
other publications and their prices. 
To be placed on the free mailing list 
for the ERS Research Abstracts 
newsletter, for additional details 
about GPO and NTIS sales pro- 
grams, or for facts about subscrib- 
ing to Outlook and Situation reports 
tincluding Agricultural Outlook) ^ 
please contact: EMS Information 
Division, Room 440 GHI, USDA, 
Wash., D.C. 20250 (202-382 9755). 
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Asia: Largest Market for 
U.S. Form Products 



In contrast to the chronic overall UiS. trade deficit with 
Aeia,^ the U.S. a^cultural trade halaace has been con- 
sietently favorable. The outlook for fiscal 1982 ia no except 
tioiif with more U.S. agncuiturai goods being shipped to 
Asia than to^any other region. 

Asian countries are expected to purchase $13.6 bULion 
worth of U.S. farm products, or nearly a third of total U.S. 
shipmetits. Japan ($6.0 biUion), the People's Republic of 
China (PKO (11.9 billion)* South Korea ($1.7 billion)* and 
Taiwan ($1-4 billion) will continue to be the main buyers in 
the region. However, except for Taiwan, Bales to these mar- 
kets will be below the fiscal 1981 records. Thus, with the 
major buyers setting the pace, the rapid influx of U.S. agri- 
cuUural products into Asia is likely to slow. Factors 
responsible for the decline include: 

• Strong 1981 and prospective 1982 harvests in Asia- 

• Lower market prices for agricultural commodities- 

• A slowdown in the livestock -feeding program of Japan, 
and the slow pace of CHiina's livestock program. 

• Reduced rice import requirements in Korea and 
Indonesia. 



k^nintriefl included -Afghanistan. Bangladesh, Burma. Hong Kong, India, 
Ind(mnla. Jap^n. KamPuchte. l^«, Malaytla, Nepal. Pakistan, the PRC. ih« 
PhilippinpB. the Republic aT Kar«a. Siogaporp, Sri Lanka. TbaUand. Talwanp 
and Vietnam. Soulh Aaia mcLuden Af ghaniatan . BunfjImdHh Indl^, Nepal, 
Pakistan. Sn L^nka; East Aita includes all olhera* eacept where otherwise 
specined. 



Asia Replaces Western Europe as Largest Buyer 
of U5. Farm Products 
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FY 1982 



U.S. Farm Exports to Asia Double Since 1977 
The Aeian market for U.S. agricultural goods has more than 
doubled since fiscal 1977, expanding from $6.9 billion to 
$14^2 billion by 1981. During 1977*81, the value of exports 
to Japan increased about 75 percent (from $3.8 to $6.7 bil* 
lion), while sales to the PRC leaped from $1 million to over 
$2 billion. Taiwan*^ purchases nearly doubled ($612 million 
to $L1 billion), and U.S. farm exports to the other countries 
of East and Southeast Aaia grew from $1,9 to $3.7 billion. 
With 1982 exports forecast at $116 billioiu Asia wiU have 
surpassed Western Europe for the fifth consecutive year. 

These exports are largely commercial, with PLr480 food aid 
declining relative to total shipments. In fiscal 1977, $695 
million or 10 percent of US- exports to Asia were part of 
food-aid programs, whereas only $418 million or 3 percent 
were provided cone ess ionally in fiscal 198r.K 
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Asian purchases of U.S. wheat and feed grains have grown 
the most rapidly, but shipments of soybeans and raw cotton 
have also increased significantly- In fiscal 1982, Asia is 
projected to remain the largest U.S. customer for wheat and 
products (18.4 million metric tons), feed grains (21.5 million 
tons), and raw cotton (1.1 million tons). 

In addition, this year Asia will take 30 percent (6.7 million 
tons) of U.S. soybean exports, 30 percent (609,000 tons) of 
U.S. vegetable oil shipments, and 32 percent (98,000 tons) 
of U.S. tobacco exports The quantity of these exports has 
risen slightly from last year's level> yet not enough to offset 
lower market prices. 

Wheat Exports Up to South Asia, 
Down to East Asia 

During fiscal 1982, the PRC will probably account for over 
40 percent of Asia's wheat purchases. However, imports 
will be somewhat below the record 1981 level of 8 million 
tons. Similarly, Japan's successful effort to increase wheat 
production is likely to limit gains in import demand. Sales 
to Japan will continue In the range of 3.3-3.4 million tons. 
The favorable outlook for India's 1982 wheat crop is expect- 
ed to hold commercial shipments during fiscal 1982 to about 
1 million tons, with an additional 300,000 tons of bulgur 
wheat provided by FL*4dO, Title II. A shortfall in India's 
1980 wheat output^ combined with growing demand and 
declining stocks, forced that country to import again after 
halting wheat importfl during the late 1970'b. 

U.S. Feed Grain Exports Face Slack Demand, 
Foreign Competition 

Developments in Astan livestock industries propelled U.S. 
feed grain exports from 13 million tons in 1977 to over 21 
million in 1981— a level they should maintain through 1982. 
Exports to Japan, 70 percent of total U.S. feed grain ship- 
ments to Asia, will be limited by the surplus-rice feeding 
program, which encourages the mixing of rice with com for 
feed, and by slow growth in livestock production. The 
Japanese will probably buy about 76 percent of their feed 
grain requirements from the United States this year— down 
from the 86 percent share reached during the U.S. grain 
embargo, but still above the historical level of 65 percent. 



Asia Taking Large Portions 


oi 1982 U.S. Crop Exports 
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'ForecastsforFY 1982. 



Grain Tops the List ot Asia's U.S. Purchases 

Compo«it]CKi ol VS^ Farm Exporu io Asia 
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The impact of foreign competitioTi on U.S. exports has 
become significant thiB year. Exports of Thai and South 
African com to South Korea are now expected to reach 
200,000 tons, a loss of almost $25 million in trade for U.S. 
snppHFTB. Ftjrth«lBBt 4 years, the United States has held 
virtually 100 percent of the Korean market. 

Taiwan aims to diversify its sources of corn imports, so U.S. 
sales to Taiwan in 1982 will at best match last year's level, 
or may even decline. Despite a good com harvest, U.S. 
exports to the PRC will be somewhat above the 1981 level 
of 725,000 tons. 

U.S. Cotton Shipments To Increase Slightly 
Despite more competitive cotton prices and increased cotton 
sales to nearly all countries in Asia. U.S. cotton exports to 
Asia in fiscal 1982 are anticipated to riae only a tenth from 
last year's 1.0 million tona. Depressed economic conditions 
worldwide are llmiting^ textile use and trade, no cotton 
imports by the major Asian textile exporters are expected 
to rise only slightly. The United States supplies about 45 
percent of Asia's cotton imports, with 84 percent of all U.S. 
cotton exports goin^ to this region. 

The leading Asian buyers of U.S. cotton (FY 82 forecasts in 
parentheses) are South Korea (330,000 tons), Japan 
(326.000 tons), the PRC (SOO.OOO tons), Taiwan (175,000 
tons), and Hong Kong (60,000 tons). Sales increases to 
these Asian markets parallel the growth of their domestic 
textile industries. Given the relatively low capital costs of 
textile miltsr abundant and cheap labor, and the desire to 
industrialize, Asian governments view textiles as an indus- 
try in which they can compete effectively. Although Japan 
still imports large amounts of U.S. cotton, its textile indus- 
try has been declining because of high labor costs and the 
development of other export -oriented industries— such as 
electronic goods and automobiles. 
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The Multi-Fiber Arrangement, which governs international 
trade in textUeB, was revised in 1981. The changes are 
expected to aid developing textile industries— such as those 
in the Philippines and Indonesia— while impeding growth in 
the more developed industries— such as those of Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, and South Korea. The European Community (EC) 
has stated that it wants to limit textile imports, primarily 
from Asia, to protect its own textile industries. In 1982, 
the EC and the United States will negotiate many of their 
bilateral agreements covering textile imports from Asian 
suppliers. 

Despite this more bearish outlook for textile industries in 
some Asian nations, the United States will Hkely remain an 
important supplier of cotton to the region, because only 
India^ Pakistan, and tht PRC produce much cotton. The 
United States also has trade advantages in cotton, includ- 
ing: 

• A wide variety of quality cotton grades, usually at com- 
petitive prices. 

• Timely deliveries that aid foreign textile mills in their 
production plans. 

• Familiarity of the region's textile mills with using U.S, 
cotton. 

South Korea To Buy Less U.S. Rice 
U.S. rice shipments are not anticipated to match fiscal 
1981'a exceptionally high level, which was due to a huge 
rice deficit in South Korea that pushed imports from the 
United States to over 1 million tons. Over 95 percent of fis- 
cal 1982 shipments to this region will go to South Korea. 
The depressed price of rice has also lowered the total value 
of 1982 U.S. nee exports to the region. In general, the 
strides in Asian rice production that were made in the 
1970's will continue, and* barring weather-related crop dam- 
age, the volume of U.S. rice exports should hold steady at 
the fiscal 1982 levels in coming years. 

Asian Farm Output on the Rise 

Increased Asian production is a major factor behind the 
expected decline in overall U,a farm exports to Asia. After 
several years of slow agricultural growth that contributed 
to recent iurges in U.S, exports to the region, the situation 
reversed during 1981, Agricultural production in Asia^ rose 
nearly 6 percent, marking the first substantial advance in 4 
years. 

Even though production fluctuated widely within the 
region, 1 1 of the 15 countries for which indices of produc- 
tion were calculated showed record output. India and the 
PRC, which account for three-quarters of the regional total, 
achieved new highs because of improved grain harvests in 
India and a combination of better grmjn production and 
record crops of cotton^ oilseeds, sugar, and other cash crops 
in the PRC, Korea and Japan raised their output from 
1980's dismal harvests, but fell ihOrt of establishing 
records. Only Afghanistan and Taiwan had smaller produc- 
tion last year, Afghanistan's downturn can be attributed to 
the Soviet incursion, and Taiwan is consciously reducing its 
rice acreage to accommodate industrial expansion. 

hhea not include Hong Kong. Kampuchea, Laoss Singapore, and Vietnam 
""BaMd on the price- weighted *hare at the total value of afiHncultiiraJ produc- 
tion, luiDg 1969-71 average producer priccB. 



Most of the countries that achieved record 1981 output 
including India and the PRC) more than maintained per- 
capita output. Pakistan (up 9 percent), Burma (up 8 per- 
cent), and Thailand (up 7 percent) not only substantially 
increased total output during 1981^ but did so following 
record harvests in 1980. These tluee countries are also 
important agricultural exporters, so their increased supplies 
will compete with US- products. 

1982 Production Prospects Generally Bright 
South Asia: The South Asian countries, where much of 
Asia's wheat is produced, have generally bright prospects 
for 1982 grain harvests- The outlook for winter wheat bar- 
vesti in India and Pakistan appears favorable following 
generally good moisture supplies during the growing season. 
Despite reduced wheat acreage In Bangladesh, good wheat 
yields and additional winter rice plantings have improved 
prospects for winter food grain production. Current esti- 
mates call for wheat production to reach 52.6 million tons 
in South Asia this year— up nearly 2 million from last year. 

Forecasting the upcoming rice crop is difficulty since the 
main harvest occurs late in the year and depends heavily on 
the monsoon. However^ if rainfall is adequate, South Asia 
should harvest a record rice crop, with sharp upturns possi- 
ble for India and Bangladesh. Drought will likely cause Sri 
Lanka's rice harvest to decline. 

The generally favorable prospects for South Asian harvests 
suggest that opportunities for expanded U.S. exportA into 
the area are limited. India has purchased wheat to rebuild 
depleted stocks; Bangladesh and Sri Lanka will continue to 
receive food grains under P.L. 480; and India and Pakistan 
will continue to rely on imports for a substantial portion of 
their vegetable oil suppties- 

Southeost and East A^ia: In moat Southeast and East Asian 
countries, rice accounts for 40 percent or more of the value 
of agricultural production. Both exporters and importers of 
rice are producing morCi thus increasing the iupply of rice 
for world trade— and at reduced prices, Thailand and Bur- 
ma will continue to offer large quantities of rice for export, 
while Indonesia and South Korea will need to import less 
during 1982 following good 1981 harvests. Japan has been 
successful at reducing excess nee stocks, and will export 
less rice in 1982 than last year. 

Livestock production in the highincome East Asian mar- 
kets (Japan, Korea, and Taiwan) will show some growth 
during 1982. Japan's livestock sector is expected to grow 
slightly, but will rely l^s on U.S. feed grains than last 
year, Taiwan's livestock output continues to grow rapidly, 
with heavy reliance on U.S. com and soybeans. The volume 
of US. feedstuff exporU to Korea is expected to remain vir- 
tually unchanged from the 1981 level, reflecting continued 
but relatively slow growth in livestock production. 

Agricultural production in the PRC may be up again during 
1982, but the rate of increase is likely to slow from recent 
years. U.S. agricultural eiporta to the PRC are expected to 
show little change in volume this year, and may retreat 
slightly in value if world prices remain depressed. I Wayne 
Denney and Leslie Ross (202) 447-8229] 
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statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key Statisticar Indicators of the Food and Fiber Sector 

1980 1981 1982 

*'>""»' I II in IV Annual IF II F III F 

Pr»c« receded by farmers (1877^1001 134 144 142 137 129 138 133 135 139 

Livestock and products 144 143 143 146 137 142 140 144 151 

Crow ]-■'■ \ ""25 144 141 129 121 134 125 125 124 

Pncftipald by firmwt. H977*-100) 

^'"^■"l^?! "^' ' Vi ■' ^^ ^"^ ^^^ ^^ 1^ 148 140 152 155 

Commodliiss and services, ht,, 

taxes, and wages , _ . 133 143 150 151 150 150 154 157 159' 

^"t:"'*t'?li*A^ -^ ^"^ ^"^ ^^ 1*1 1^ 13S-142 136-140 142-146 

Livestock $ bl]J 67 70 69 69 67 69 67-71 6^70 70-74 

Crops ($ b\U ., 69 73 74 74 74 74 69-73 69-73 70-74 

Markvt basket (1967-100) 

^^'"*' ^^ 238.8 253.9 255.3 260.3 258.9 257.1 265 268 274 

^2L!* 239.8 247.7 244.8 252,4 240.4 246.4 244 250 258 

f^^^ ■ \ ■ ; 238.3 257.5 261.4 264.9 269.8 263.4 277 279 283 

Farm value/retaii cost (%) 37 36 36 36 34 35 34 35 35 

Retail prices {1967*1001 

^^^ 254.6 270.5 2730 277.2 277.5 274.6 283 288 294 

^^^^'T^ 251.5 267.2 268.4 272.5 271.6 269.9 278 282 288 

Away-from home 267.0 283.9 289-4 29^6 297.0 291.0 302 308 315 

Agr|curtural«pomi$brU' 40.5 1Z6 10.5 9.0 11.3 43.6 10.5 10 4 10 3 

AgncglturaMmPortf($blL)' 17.3 4.7 4.2 3.8 41 17.2 4.0 4.0 s'g 

Livestock and producti 

Total livestock and products (1974^100) . . 109.6 109.9 1132 111.8 113.2 112J 108.8 1121 ll07 

D^f! in ^ ' 21^70 5.559 5,438 5,541 5,676 22^14 5460 5,325 5,600 

r5'^*;;'""\'^,* ^6,431 4,076 3,e8o 3,606 4,155 15.719 3,725 3,525 3,125 

^,^TiL ^^^^ ■/ ■:■ 379 100 94 105 115 415 105 95 100 

Un*and mutton mJLIb.! 310 S4 77 79 88 328 90 80 85 

MetJmeats mil lb.) 38,590 9^19 9,488 9,332 ^0J^35 38,675 9.395 9.025 8^10 

Sroliers (mIL IK) 11X)89 2^26 3X)e4 3,063 2^65 11^38 2^80 3,050 3J30 

Til. r;iii!rV5-'- \- ^ -.; * \ ^-^^ ^^^ ^^ 752 751 2416 375 525 69o 

TotaJm«taand poultry (mJL Ib.J 51,982 13.024 13,106 13,147 13,651 52,929 2,650 12,600 12 730 

rhLJ^i^ ' ' ■; '- * ■ P-S 32.4 35.1 33J 32.0 132.6 33.1 36.4 34.0 

Choice jteers. Omaha (S/cwL) 66.96 61.99 66.68 66.53 60.17 63.84 63 67-69 66^70 

Barrows and ollts, 7 markets (S/cwL) .... 40.04 41.13 4a63 50.42 42.53 44.45 48 50-52 53-57 
SroiJervwhoiesale. N.Y..8-15 lb. henJ, 

dressed (ctt/lb.) 46.8 49,3 46.7 47.0 42.1 46.3 4446 47^ 49-52 

Turkeys-wholesale. S-cfty weighted avg., 

dressed (cts./lb.) . , 63.6 61.3 63.6 6Z7 55.1 60.7 54-56 56-58 6W6 

f^-^-^'^^^^}^^^^^^^^<^^> ....... 66.6 72.6 69J 7a3 77.8 73.2 77-79 73-75 76^76 

M|l*t.allatfarmrt/cwL} laOO 1397 13.50 13.53 14.00 13.75 13.80- 13.30^ 1340- 

ia90 13.50 1380 

Crop PrlcM at tha farm* 

JJ'hflet (S/buJ 3.91 4,16 3,91 3^53 3 g^ 3^q _ _ 

Corn(S/bu.J ail 322 3.22 2.85 2.39 X4a'2.55 

SoytJoans(S/bu.J 7.57 7.63 7.35 6.68 6.03 5.80-6.30 - - 

Upland cotton <cts./lb.) 74.4 731 721 64.5 57.9 ^ - ^ 

'Quarterfy cesh receipts are seasonalJy adjusted at annual rates. 'Annual data are based on OcL-SepL fiscal years ending with the indicated year. 

Quarterly prices are simple averages; annual prices are for marketing year beginning In year indicated. F - Forecast. 
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Farm Income 



Cash receipts from farming ^=- 



19Bt 



Farm marketinjji and CCC ioan* 

Livestock and products . . . . 

Moat animals 

Dairy products 

Poultry aftd eggs 

Other 

Crops 

Food grains ■ 

Feed crops. 

Cotton (iint and seed) . . . ^ 

Tobacco 

Oli-bearlng crops 

Vegetables and mefons. . . * 

Fruits and tree nuts 

Other .......,; 

Government ptVinwnt* ► . - . ^^ ^ 
Total cash r«c«ipt>^ ■ , 



1982 



Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


Juiy 
$Mii, 


Aug 


SePt 


Oct 


Nov 


Oac 


Jan 


13,B26 


9^31 


10. X3 


8^25 


B.815 


10.459 


1M76 


11.125 


12J912 


16347 


15.134 


13.112 


13.536 


6.305 


5,413 


5^66 


5,503 


&J531 


5.778 


5322 


5,555 


5j938 


6,199 


5^76 


5,586 


5,369 


3.785 


3^65 


3,427 


3,037 


3^6 


3,327 


3,372 


3,156 


3,569 


3,779 


3;ai3 


3^09 


3.036 


1^3 


1.413 


1,573 


1.560 


:,609 


1^37 


1^3 


1,488 


1^153 


1,485 


1.446 


1,508 


1319 


940 


663 


879 


812 


698 


811 


846 


813 


815 


836 


828 


776 


737 


77 


72 


87 


94 


98 


103 


101 


99 


101 


99 


89 


93 


77 


7,521 


4.1 IB 


4^7 


3X122 


3.184 


4381 


5,654 


5,570 


6,974 


10.648 


9,558 


7^26 


8,166 


8&9 


624 


528 


507 


374 


1,623 


2.019 


1.412 


1,541 


1.453 


848 


697 


932 


2.767 


1X)23 


1,062 


192 


557 


952 


1,046 


1,043 


1^54 


2.319 


2357 


2.082 


2^424 


554 


437 


152 


^44 


^5 


-36 


-52 


144 


155 


712 


1.134 


1X125 


1^61 


367 


39 


10 


28 


15 





113 


575 


659 


490 


328 


627 


453 


1 600 


684 


1^76 


802 


657 


458 


703 


673 


1.137 


3.427 


1j903 


1,123 


1,561 


524 


519 


607 


608 


757 


837 


792 


810 


987 


892 


578 


505 


646 


407 


370 


363 


284 


354 


493 


619 


525 


672 


748 


775 


628 


443 


443 


422 


539 


645 


515 


25A 


414 


388 


569 


607 


1,135 


8:^ 


446 


239 


174 


106 


101 


59 


49 


55 


97 


108 


71 


72 


512 


59 


14.065 


9.705 


10,409 


8,625 


8374 


10^08 


11^31 


11,2?2 


13.020 


16,918 


15^06 


13;624 


13,594 



' Receipts from loans represent value of loans minus value of redemptions during the nnonth. * Details may not add because of rounding. 



Farm marketing indexes (physical volume) 

Annual 



1979 19B0 



AH WJinmodttiet 106 106 

Livestock and products .... 100 103 

Crop 113 11,4 









19B1 








19B2 


19B1 p 


ian 


Aug Sapt 
1977-100 




Oct 


Nov 


Oac 


Jan 


110 
105 
114 


129 
121 
136 


106 116 

98 105 

113 127 




114 
101 
126 


109 

98 

119 


116 
106 
125 


137 
108 
166 
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Agricultural Ouflook 



Cash receipts^ from farm marketrngs, by States, January. 



State 



North Atlantic 

MaFr« 

NewHampthtre. 

Vermont* . . . . 

Mdssachusetti . * 

Rhode li^nd . . 

Conr>octicut . * . 

N«M York . . . . 

New Jersey . . , 

Penrt*vtvanfa. . . 
North Camrsl 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IJllnoii 

Michigan 

Wisconsin . . . . 
Minnesota . « . . 

lovva 

Missouri 

North Dakota . . 
South Dakota . . 
Nebraska 

Kansas 

Southern 

Delavvare 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia . , 
North Caroiina . 
South Carolirid .. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky * . . . 
Tennessee . . , , 

Alabama 

Mississippi .... 

Arkansas 

Louts^na .... 

Oklahoma .... 

Texas. ...... 

Westarn 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico. . t* 

Arizona 

Utah 

NevacLa 

Washington . . . 

Oregon 

California .... 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

UnltadStatki . , . 



LivAftock 
and Products 



1981 



I9a2 



Crops^ 



1981 



1982 



*$MiL 



Total^ 



1981 



1932 



20.1 


20.0 


2a7 


10.6 


43.6 


X.6 


5.6 


5.8 


2.0 


Z2 


7.8 


8.0 


29.8 


29.0 


1.3 


1.3 


31.2 


X.3 


H.l 


10.5 


21.1 


20.4 


32,1 


X.9 


1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


1.4 


2.5 


2.5 


15.7 


15.5 


42.1 


35.4 


57.8 


50.9 


147.9 


143.2 


70.1 


55.5 


218.0 


198.7 


11.5 


10.5 


13.9 


15.0 


25.3 


25.5 


i8a9 


178.4 


8a7 


7a7 


27a 6 


252.2 


144.9 


i2a3 


286.0 


188.7 


430.9 


312.0 


171 2 


136,2 


391.9 


31 a3 


563.0 


449.6 


226.5 


177.3 


1 ,020.7 


8Sa3 


1,247.2 


1 .060.6 


ioe.8 


101.6 


141.7 


122.7 


250.5 


224.2 


320.2 


319.9 


131.3 


91.8 


451.4 


411.7 


294.1 


25Z8 


305.3 


290.5 


599.4 


B4a3 


606,4 


468.8 


917.0 


700.6 


1,52a4 


1,169.5 


249.8 


195.7 


i7ao 


182.8 


422.7 


378.5 


90.4 


68.5 


96.0 


163.9 


186.4 


232.4 


164.0 


133.7 


7a4 


80.9 


237.5 


214.6 


305.4 


259.8 


382.3 


391.4 


687.7 


651,2 


246.9 


212.3 


267.5 


251.8 


514.4 


464.1 


31.6 


23.6 


4.3 


4.0 


35.9 


27.5 


65.6 


5a9 


18.2 


16u4 


eas 


70.3 


83.7 


68.9 


41.3 


47.9 


125.0 


116.8 


14.8 


iai 


a5 


5.8 


21.3 


18.9 


155.1 


116.8 


91.9 


89.2 


247.0 


206.1 


38.B 


33.3 


25.1 


38.8 


64.0 


7Z0 


172.2 


134.3 


60.4 


61.4 


232.6 


195.6 


89.3 


84.6 


418.0 


446.7 


507.4 


53a3 


11Z5 


97.8 


264.2 


374.0 


376.7 


471.8 


61,1 


68.7 


7&7 


105.5 


157.8 


174.3 


12a7 


89.2 


3ao 


57.0 


159.8 


146.2 


86,3 


65.4 


125.0 


161.2 


211.3 


246.6 


i4a4 


108.0 


145.1 


205.8 


291-4 


313.8 


38.7 


3Z5 


114.9 


136.5 


i5a6 


169.0 


200.3 


171.3 


67.7 


113.8 


268.0 


285.1 


411.5 


360.1 


355.3 


67a6 


766,8 


l,03a7 


64.9 


49.6 


81.0 


89.6 


145.9 


139.1 


71.6 


66.3 


106.2 


104.7 


177.8 


171.0 


4a6 


37.9 


1T.7 


10.9 


55.3 


48.8 


i9ai 


174.2 


83.6 


67.4 


281.7 


261.6 


78.9 


68.0 


10.8 


2a9 


89.7 


91.8 


84.8 


82.4 


171.6 


260.0 


256.4 


342.3 


29.2 


27.2 


13.9 


14.4 


4ai 


41.6 


14.3 


13.8 


6.9 


8,2 


2a 1 


22.0 


80.8 


74.8 


171.3 


168,7 


252.0 


243.4 


5Z0 


43.4 


80.9 


82.2 


132,9 


125.6 


365.2 


339.2 


455,0 


648.2 


820.2 


1,187.4 


,4 


.4 


.4 


.4 


.8 


.8 


7.8 


7.3 


30.6 


X.6 


38.4 


37.9 


63K6 


5^369.6 


7^21.8 


8,166.0 


13^26.3 


13,535.6 



' EitirrMtei as of the first of current month. * Sales o1 fBtm products include receipts from loens reported minus value of redemptions during the period. 
Rounded data msy not add. 
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Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average- 
Annual 



1979 1980 



1981 



Mar 



1981 



Oct Nov 

1977=^100 



D*c 



Jan 



1982 



Feb 



M«r 



PricM Received 

All farm Producte 

All crops 

Food grains 

Foad grains and hay . . 

Feed grains 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Oil-bearing crops . . . . 

Fruit 

Fresh market' .... 
Commercial vegeftables. 

Fresh market 

Potatoes' , 

Livestock af¥J products . 

Meat animal* 

Dairy prcxjucts .... * 
Poultry and eggs .... 
PT\ct» paid 
Commodities aJXl servlcesn 

interest, tsxesnajxl wage rates, , ,, . 

Production Items . ^ . . .. , 

Feed ,. 

Feeder livestock 

Seed -^. .. . 

Fertiltrer u. . ,., . , 

Agrlculturvl chemlcais 

FuolsBi energy ^ . . 

Form & motor supplies . . * * . 

Autos fli trucks 

TractortSi setf-Propelied nrwchinery . . . . a . . 

Other macnlrtery 

Bulldlr^ & fencing 

Farm services & cash rent 

Interest payable per acre on farm reai estate debt 

Taxes on farm real estate 

Wage rates (seasonally adjusted) 

Production Hems. Interest, taxes, and wage rates . 

PricesrecervBdn910-14^100l 

Prices paid, etc (Parfty lnde>t) {1910-1**100) ^ . 
Parity ratio' 



132 
116 
147 
114 
117 
96 

lis 

103 
144 
151 
110 
109 
92 
147 
166 
124 
111 



123 
125 
110 
185 
110 
108 
96 
137 
116 
117 
122 
119 
118 
117 
144 
107 
117 
125 

602 

850 

71 



134 
125 
165 
132 
135 
118 
125 
102 
127 
129 
113 
110 
128 
144 
156 
135 
112 



139 
138 
123 
177 
118 
134 
102 
188 
134 
123 
136 
132 
128 
129 
179 
114 
127 
140 

614 

955 

65 



138 
133 
166 
141 
145 
111 
140 
110 
126 
129 
133 
133 
182 
142 
149 
142 
116 



150 
148 
134 
164 
138 
144 
111 
213 
147 
143 
152 
146 
134 
137 
195 
124 
136 
150 

631 

1.013 

61 



143 
145 
177 
155 
161 
119 
133 
122 
122 
125 
167 
175 
203 
141 
146 
142 
118 



149 
147 
139 
169 
121 
145 
109 
216 
144 
136 
146 
143 
132 
137 
195 
124 
140 
150 

653 
1^4 

64 



130 
119 
159 
121 
123 
103 
144 
93 
126 
130 
119 
115 
118 
140 
146 
144 
112 



151 
147 
123 
162 
144 
144 
113 
214 
149 
146 
159 
152 
135 
142 
195 
119 
135 
149 

594 

1,039 
57 



130 
121 
161 
118 
119 

99 
146 

92 
148 
157 
122 
120 
128 
138 
141 
144 
117 



150 
147 
122 
160 
144 
144 
113 
214 
150 
156 
159 
152 
135 
137 
195 
124 
135 
149 

593 

1,037 

57 



128 
122 
158 
121 
122 

85 
151 

92 
148 
152 
146 
150 
123 
133 
134 
144 
111 



150 
145 
123 
146 
144 
143 
113 
214 
150 
156 
159 
152 
135 
137 
195 
124 
135 
148 

584 

1,031 

57 



132 
126 
157 
127 
128 

82 
152 

93 
140 
143 
179 
191 
124 
137 
140 
143 
114 



164 
148 
125 
152 
144 
143 
113 
215 
151 
156 
159 
152 
135 
147 
218 
132 
148 
153 

601 

1£l5S 

57 



133 
123 
155 
124 
124 

SO 
152 

92 
148 
152 
158 
161 
125 
142 
149 
142 
116 



164 
151 
124 
157 
144 
143 
113 
213 
151 
156 
159 
152 
135 
147 
218 
132 
148 
153 

608 

1.060 

57 



132 
119 
150 
123 
122 

76 
152 

90 
144 
148 
131 
126 
126 
145 
154 
141 
118 



155 
150 
123 
167 
144 
147 
119 
205 
151 
156 
161 
156 
135 
147 
218 
132 
148 
164 

604 

1.067 

57 



* Fresh market for nonciirus and fresh market and processing for citrus, * Includes sweetpotatoes and dry edible boa ns. 'Ratio of index of prices 
received to Index of pricespaid, taxes, and wage rates. (1910-14^100). P" preliminary. 
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Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



Crops 

All wheat ($/bu.) 

Rice, rough ($/cwt,) .... 

ComlS/bu.) 

Sorghum (S/cwt) 

All hAy. baled (S/ton) . . . 

SovboensiS/bu.} 

Cotton. Upland Icts^/lb.). . 

Poiatoe* (S/cwt.j 

Dry edible beans ($/cwtJ . 
Apples tor fresh u« (cts./lb. 
Pean for fresh 090 (S/ton) . 
Oranges, aHuKs(S/box}' . 
Grapefruit, all uses ($/boxM 

Livflttodf 

Beef conJe{S/cwt) 

Calves (S/cwt.J 

Hogs($/cwt.) 

Lambs (S/cwt) 

All milk. »ld to Plants ($/cwt. 
Milk, manul. grade l$/cwt.) 

aroilers(ct*7lb.) 

Eggi (cu,/daz,)' . . . v . , . 

Turkeys (cta7lb.) 

WooKcts^/lb.)' 





Annual* 






1981 






1982 




1979 


1980 


1981 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


3.51 


3.88 


ass 


4.09 


3.77 


a85 


aao 


a 78 


a70 


a60 


9.05 


11.07 


11.90 


13.40 


10.20 


9.86 


9.34 


9.34 


9.46 


ass 


2.36 


2.70 


Z92 


a25 


2,45 


Z34 


2.39 


Z54 


Z44 


Z41 


3.91 


4.67 


4.72 


5.17 


3.90 


3.87 


3.95 


4.09 


408 


4.03 


56l30 


67.00 


68.10 


69.S0 


64.00 


64.10 


65.90 


68.70 


70.40 


70.90 


6.86 


6.75 


6.92 


7.59 


6.06 


6.03 


6.00 


6.13 


6.04 


5.68 


5ao 


69.0 


66.9 


71.9 


6Z3 


60.1 


51.2 


49.9 


48.4 


46.2 


ai6 


4.78 


7.02 


ai2 


438 


451 


456 


463 


4.78 


486 


19.60 


24.80 


28.60 


30.00 


2a50 


23.90 


22.10 


20.60 


19.80 


?B.50 


142 


17.1 


13.6 


1Z1 


16.8 


17.0 


17.1 


15.6 


17.5 


17.7 


276 


325 


263 


297 


218 


290 


281 


260 


304 


328 


3.34 


3.26 


3.75 


3.72 


2.37. 


450 


4.26 


448 


4.76 


4.74 


Z97 


2.73 


3.44 


3.79 


418 


Z65 


2.36 


Z27 


2.75 


1.78 


66.30 


62.50 


60.80 


58.20 


55.70 


54.50 


52.00 


5a60 


56.10 


58.30 


89.70 


77.50 


64.00 


68.80 


59.00 


59.40 


57.70 


57.10 


58.90 


62.10 


41.30 


38.90 


4a 40 


38.80 


45.00 


41.50 


39.00 


43,40 


48.40 


48.60 


67.10 


83.50 


54.90 


56.50 


50.60 


47.40 


47.50 


50.40 


53.x 


56.10 


12.00 


13.10 


laso 


13.80 


1400 


1400 


14.00^ 


13.90 


13.80 


ia70 


11.10 


1ZO0 


12.75 


12.90 


12,90 


13.00 


13.00 


laoo 


12,80 


12.80 


25.9 


27.7 


28.1 


29.7 


25.9 


25.2 


246 


27.1 


27.0 


26.9 


68.1 


56.7 


62.3 


60.8 


63.8 


69.5 


65.6 


6a 5 


66.3 


66.2 


41.9 


40.0 


38.4 


40.3 


33.3 


35.6 


32^ 


32.6 


33.0 


33.3 


86.3 


88.1 


94.7 


91.8 


89.6 


90.8 


65.3 


80.4 


80.4 


8a4 



* Equfvalent on-tree returns. 'Average of alt eggs sold by farmers including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. 'Average locaf market price, excluding 
Incentive payments. 'Calendar year averages. P" preliminary. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average {not seasonally adjusted). 

Annual 1981 



1961 



Feb 



Jufv 



Aug 



S^it 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1982 



Jan Feb 



Consumer Price index, aintemi 272.4 263.2 2744 276.5 

Coniumer Price index, less food 270.6 260,4 272.7 2749 

All food 2746 270.8 276.2 277.4 

Food away from home. 291.0 284.7 292.4 293.7 

Food at home 269.9 267.3 271.6 27Z8 

Mean' 257.8 256.4 259.6 262.0 

Beef and veal 272.6 272.3 274.5 275.9 

Portt _ 228.6 223.6 231.5 235.3 

Poultry 198.6 20a7 204.8 202.0 

Fish 357.7 355.0 356.9 356.8 

Eggs 183.8 188.2 174.2 177.6 

Dairy products" 243.6 242,1 244.2 243.8 

Fats and oils' 267.1 267.3 269.0 269,2 

Fruits and vegetables 276.3 267.3 284.4 286.1 

Fresh \ 28Z9 278.1 294.0 295.8 

Processed 271.5 257.8 276.4 277.9 

Cerealsand bakery products 271.1 265.3 272 4 27Z6 

Sugar and sweets ., 368.3 385.4 360.0 361.3 

Beverages. OOnaicoholic . , . . . ..^ 412.6 411.9 410.3 413.1 

Apparel commodhia less footwear. . ,, 174.0 169.6 171.2 174.3 

FootWMr „ 200.4 194.9 199.0 200.0 

Tobacco Producti 218.9 21Z3 219.3 219.9 

Beverages, alcoholic 199.5 1959 200.5 201.4 

'Beef. veal. lamb, pork, and processed meat. 'Includes butter. ^Excludes butter. 



1967- 


■100 










279.3 


279.9 


280.7 


281.5 


282,5 


283.4 


278.2 


279.0 


280.1 


280.8 


281.4 


282.1 


278.0 


277.6 


277.1 


277.8 


281.0 


283 3 


294.8 


296.2 


297.2 


297.7 


299.8 


301.2 


27a2 


272.1 


271,0 


271.7 


275.3 


278.0 


263 4 


262.5 


259.6 


258.7 


257.8 


^0.2 


277.1 


2749 


271.5 


270.5 


269.4 


271.5 


238.1 


238.6 


235.6 


234.3 


234.7 


238.9 


199.7 


196.6 


192.3 


191.7 


194.2 


195.7 


3626 


360.8 


358.9 


359.6 


373.3 


373.8 


188.8 


185.9 


1947 


198.0 


189.4 


205.1 


244.3 


244.6 


245.0 


245.5 


245.8 


246.5 


268.5 


268,5 


26Z2 


261.1 


261.6 


260.5 


281.6 


275^ 


272.0 


276.4 


2947 


301.6 


286.9 


273 5 


267.8 


274.9 


308.0 


319.6 


278.3 


279.4 


279.2 


280.6 


2ez7 


2842 


2743 


275.0 


276.3 


277.7 


279.8 


280 9 


361.4 


359.9 


359.1 


359,3 


361.6 


364.2 


413.7 


414.8 


413.4 


41 15 


418.7 


423.4 


178.0 


178.4 


177.9 


176,6 


172.8 


173.4 


202.4 


204^ 


205.4 


205.7 


202.8 


202.8 


221.7 


225.3 


226.2 


226.8 


227.1 


230.7 


20Z6 


201.4 


202,3 


202.7 


204.0 


205.6 
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Producer Price Indexes, U,S. average (not seasonally adjusted)^ 



Annual 



1981 



1982 



Finished good*' 

Consumer foods . . * * . 

Fresh frutt ^ 

Fresh and dried vegetabtesL 

^ggs 

Sakerv Products ^ . - 

Megts, . . . . * ^ . - - 

8eef and veal 

Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products . , . , 

Proceteed failtsarxi vegetables 

Refined sugar* 

Vegetable oil end products , , 
Consumer finished goods Jess foods 

Severages. alcoholic - 

Soft drinks 

AppareE 

Footwear * 

Tobacco prodgas . . 
Intarmediate marterials' , 
Materials for food manufacturing 

Flour 

Refined sugar' 

Crude vegetable oils - ^ . 

Cruda nulertais^ ..,.., 

Foodstuffs and feedstutfs 

Fruits and vegetables* . 

Gnhi 

Livestock 

PouFtry* IJve 

Fibers, plant and animal 

Milk 

Oilseeds 

Coffee, green **..*, 

TobAcco, leaf 

Sugar, raw carte. , . . . 



All commodities. 

Induftrial oommodttjes. . 

All foods' 

Farm productsand processed 

Farm product* 

Processed foods and feeds. . 
Cereeiand bakery products 
Sugar and confectionery. - 
Swerages * * . . 



foods 



nd 



feeds 



1979 19B0 19B1 p Feb Sept Oct 

1967^100 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



216J 


247.0 


269.8 


263.3 


271.5 


274.3 


274.5 


275.3 


277.4 


277.4 


226.3 


239.5 


253.5 


261.3 


256.2 


264.0 


252.7 


253.0 


256.4 


256.2 


232.6 


237.6 


22a4 


213.7 


239.7 


237.9 


250.8 


264.4 


241.6 


250.8 


2CIK0 


219.0 


278.0 


298 6 


242,7 


235.5 


234.0 


2708 


X5.5 


299.6 


176,5 


T71.0 


187.1 


184.8 


T93.2 


193.8 


209.7 


195.5 


187.0 


200.6 


221.7 


247.8 


268.4 


263.2 


2726 


272.8 


273.5 


274.2 


2750 


276.0 


240.6 


235.9 


239.0 


234.1 


250.0 


242.3 


233.5 


229.7 


237.4 


241.4 


252,2 


260.2 


246.9 


245.1 


254.1 


24a 1 


233.5 


231.8 


237.1 


243.0 


205.0 


196.7 


218.1 


208.7 


236.4 


230.7 


221.1 


211.1 


228.5 


232.7 


188.6 


193.3 


193,3 


209.6 


790,1 


176l5 


174.1 


167,8 


170.6 


175.6 


383.8 


370.9 


377.9 


371.3 


362.2 


375.6 


379.1 


383.4 


400.0 


394.6 


211.2 


2X.6 


245.7 


245-0 


245.5 


247.4 


24&9 


247.2 


247.7 


248X) 


221.9 


228.7 


261.1 


24a7 


270.0 


271.3 


270.1 


271.4 


272.8 


274.7 


116.3 


214.4 


162,6 


205.9 


137.8 


139.4 


141.7 


142.3 


152.8 


14a9 


223.5 


233.2 


238.2 


240.2 


236.7 


238.0 


237,8 


237.5 


236.5 


237.5 


208.2 


250.8 


276.3 


268.6 


277.4 


281.6 


282.0 


282.8 


284.4 


2841 


16L4 


175.8 


189.3 


185.8 


191.0 


191.1 


192.6 


192.4 


1942 


193.3 


277J 


261.0 


303.6 


299.1 


307.8 


304.9 


310.8 


312.6 


313.1 


316.1 


160.4 


172.4 


1S5.5 


180.7 


188.0 


187.9 


188.7 


189.1 


190.1 


191.0 


218.0 


233.1 


241^ 


240.7 


242.9 


241.6 


241.1 


241.7 


241.4 


239.2 


2177 


245.7 


268.3 


256.1 


2745 


2780 


278.0 


277.9 


277.9 


X6.4 


242.8 


280.3 


306.0 


298.3 


309.7 


309.4 


309.0 


309.6 


311.3 


311.3 


223.6 


264.4 


260.9 


213.2 


254.6 


250.9 


249.2 


247.3 


252.9 


264,3 


17Z0 


187.6 


191.8 


196.0 


191.4 


186.5 


190.2 


183.7 


188.1 


188.8 


119.3 


21 Z9 


173.5 


218.1 


140,6 


147.9 


145,4 


148.3 


159.9 


159.9 


243.7 


202.8 


185.4 


187.8 


178.6 


176.7 


172.1 


167.0 


164.5 


162.4 


282.2 


304.6 


329.1 


336.6 


327.4 


319.9 


314.1 


311.6 


3ia2 


321.5 


247.2 


259.2 


257.4 


267.1 


253.4 


245.7 


238.3 


233.7 


242.5 


248.3 


299.0 


238.6 


267.0 


271.5 


252.8 


247.9 


25a2 


279.8 


288.3 


289.3 


214,8 


239.0 


248.4 


267.6 


227.0 


227.8 


22a5 


213.6 


225.2 


223.2 


260.3 


252,7 


248.0 


244.6 


257.3 


244.5 


231.1 


225i0 


236.8 


251.2 


194.3 


202.1 


201.2 


2208 


196.7 


185l7 


175.0 


171.4 


186.8 


197.3 


209.9 


271.1 


242.0 


268.4 


206.5 


211.7 


19a5 


188.4 


198.2 


193.6 


250.1 


271.2 


287.4 


289.5 


287.3 


294.3 


288.2 


28a7 


287,6 


285l8 


245.5 


249.2 


277.6 


296.4 


273.2 


228.9 


219.9 


219.9 


219.6 


21 a7 


416.2 


430.3 


330.1 


403.0 


28a9 


286.1 


3246 


329.0 


323.3 


309.9 


207.7 


222.2 


n.a. 


234.3 


262.5 


n^ 


n.8. 


265.6 


267.2 


267.2 


209,8 


413.0 


272.7 


366.1 


211.7 


219.3 


223.7 


2X.1 


246.9 


244.4 


235.6 


268.8 


293.4 


287.6 


295.7 


296.1 


295.5 


295.9 


298.2 


298.5 


236.5 


2748 


304.1 


295.7 


307.4 


309.0 


309.1 


310.1 


311,7 


311.4 


266.3 


244.5 


251.9 


235.7 


251.7 


249.4 


247.8 


248.0 


252.0 


253.5 


2298 


244.7 


251.5 


255.1 


250.3 


246.0 


242.7 


241.2 


246.2 


248.5 


241.4 


249.4 


254.9 


262.4 


251.1 


243.1 


237.4 


234.5 


242.1 


247.1 


22Z5 


241.2 


248.7 


250.2 


248.9 


246.6 


244.7 


244.0 


247.4 


248.3 


210.3 


236,0 


255.5 


2BZ1 


258.5 


256,9 


267.5 


2559 


256.6 


255.3 


214.7 


322.5 


276.8 


323.2 


246.8 


246.7 


249.0 


250.9 


260.8 


260.3 


210.7 


233.0 


247.5 


244.8 


249.1 


250.0 


250.8 


251.5 


253.5 


254.2 



*Commodh'tes ready for sale to ultimate consumer. *Constjmef size packages, Dec 1977-100. 'Commodities requiring further Processing to become 
finished goods, '*For use In food manufacturing. *Productsenteflnfl market for the first time which have not been manufactured at that point. * Fresh and 
dried. 'Includes all rawr intermediate, and processed foods (excludes soft drinksr alcoholk; beverages, and manufactured animal feeds), n^a. - no' 
available. 

Note: Annual historical data on consumer and Producer food price indexes may be found In Food Consumption^ Prices and Expendftvrex, Stati-^ 
8ulletin672<eRS, USOA. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods_ 



Annual 



1981 



19B2 



1979 



19B0 



19B1 p 



Feb 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Market ba^et^ : 

Retailcost(19e7-T00) . . , . 

Farmvaluei1967-100) .... 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 

Farm value/retail cost {%). . . 
Maat products: 

Retail co*t (1967-100} _ . . 

Farmvalue{l967'=100) 

Farm-fBtail ^ead I196>100) 

Farm valueyratail cost (%) . . . 
Doiry products: 

Retail cost (1967-100) - - - - 

Farm value (1967-100) .... 

Farm-retaN spread (1967-100) 

Farm valuei/rttail cost {%)... 
Pouitry* 

Retail cost 0967-100) .... 

Farm value (1967-100) .... 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) 

Farm value/retail cost (%) . . . 
Ens: 

Retail cost (1967-100) .... 

Farm value(1967-100) .... 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 

Farm value/retail cost (%)... 
Cereal and b^kmy products: 

Retail cost (1967-100) .... 

Farmvalue(1967-100) .... 

Farm-retail spread (1967*1 00) 

Farm valu^ retail cost (%)... 
Fresh fruit*; 

Retail cost (1967-100) .... 

Farm valine (1967=100) .... 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) 

Farm value/retail cost (%)... 
Fresh v»B«table»: 

Retail costs (1967-100) . . . . 

Farm value (1967-100) .... 

Farm-rmali Spread (1967-100) 

Farm valu^/reraii cost (%)... 
Proc os ted fruits snd vegstjbles: 

Retail cost (1967«l00) .... 

Farm value (1967-100) .... 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 

Farm vaiu^retail costs (%) .. 
Fattand oitt: 

Retail cost (1967-100) .... 

Farm value (1967-100* .... 

Farm-rmail spread (1967-100) 

Farm vaiuo/retail cost (%). . , 

' Retail costs are bases on Indexes of retail price* for domesticatly produced farm foods from the CPl.U pobllshed monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The larm value is tha payment to farrrwrs tor quantity of farm produa e^uMlent to retail unft. less allowance for byprodua. Farm values are 
based or> prices at flnt point of =Jte and may Include nrkarketing charges sudi as grading and packing for some comrrwditiei Tha farm-retail spread- the 
difference between the ratali price and the farm value, represents charges for assembling, processirtg, transponlng, and distributing these foods. 

Note: Annual historical data on larm-retai* price spreads may be found in Food Consumption^ Prices and Expenditures, Statistical Bulletin 672, ERS, 
USDA. 



7711 


238.8 


257.1 


254.0 


260.8 


259.5 


258.3 


259.1 


262.4 


265l1 


227.3 


239.8 


246.4 


246.9 


248.7 


245.3 


239.9 


236.1 


238.4 


246.8 


220.0 


238.3 


263.4 


25S.2 


267.9 


267.7 


2^.2 


272.2 


277.8 


275.8 


37.8 


37,2 


35.5 


36.0 


35.3 


35.0 


34.4 


33.7 


33.4 


34.5 


241.9 


248.8 


257.8 


256.4 


26a4 


262.5 


259,6 


258.7 


257.8 


260.0 


234.6 


234.0 


235.5 


2265 


249.5 


241.9 


224.9 


221.2 


216.3 


236.1 


250.4 


266.1 


284.0 


291.4 


279.4 


2866 


300.2 


302.6 


306.4 


288.4 


5Z3 


50.7 


49.3 


47.6 


51.1 


49.7 


46.7 


46.1 


45.3 


49.0 


207.0 


227.4 


243.6 


242.1 


244.3 


244.6 


245.0 


245.5 


245.8 


246.5 


229.8 


251.1 


265.9 


267.7 


266.6 


265.9 


267.3 


265.3 


263.4 


265.6 


187.1 


2066 


224.1 


219.7 


224.9 


225.9 


225.4 


228.2 


140.2 


139.9 


51.9 


51.6 


51.0 


51.7 


51.6 


50.8 


51.0 


50.5 


50.1 


50.4 


181.5 


190.8 


198.6 


203.7 


199.7 


196.6 


192 3 


191.7 


194.2 


195.7 


20a8 


211.9 


210.2 


2239 


203.0 


190.8 


190.2 


183.0 


196.5 


196.7 


160.0 


170.3 


187.4 


764.2 


1965 


202.2 


194.4 


200.1 


191.9 


1948 


55.2 


54.6 


52.0 


54.0 


50.0 


47.7 


48.6 


46.9 


49.8 


49.4 


172^ 


169.7 


183.8 


188.2 


188.8 


185.9 


194.7 


198.0 


169.4 


205.1 


194.2 


184.3 


206.5 


205.6 


215.7 


214.0 


236.3 


219.5 


211.2 


219.2 


142_0 


148.6 


150.9 


1630 


149.6 


145.3 


134.6 


166.9 


155.7 


184.7 


66.4 


64.2 


66.4 


64.6 


67.5 


68.0 


71.7 


65.5 


65.9 


63.2 


220.2 


246.4 


271.1 


265.3 


274.3 


275.0 


276.3 


277.7 


279.8 


280.9 


189.9 


221.4 


217.7 


236.4 


204.2 


203.0 


207.2 


200.9 


205.1 


203.7 


226.3 


251.6 


282.1 


271.3 


288.8 


269.9 


290.6 


293.6 


295.3 


296.9 


14.8 


15.4 


13.8 


15.3 


12.8 


12.6 


12.9 


1Z4 


1Z6 


12.4 


25S.5 


271.8 


286.1 


260.6 


320.0 


301.7 


284.4 


275.9 


284.4 


302.1 


237.6 


245.0 


251.6 


205.8 


285.3 


352.0 


346.6 


326.5 


308.4 


35Z6 


267.9 


283.8 


301.6 


285.2 


335.6 


279.1 


256.5 


253 2 


273.6 


279.4 


28.5 


27.9 


27.2 


24,5 


27.6 


36.2 


37.8 


36,7 


33.6 


32.6 


22Z5 


24Z2 


287.4 


298.0 


268.6 


256.8 


260.1 


279.8 


337.3 


346.2 


204.3 


216.1 


279.9 


319.1 


232.3 


208.4 


218.5 


242.0 


315.9 


318.9 


231.1 


254.5 


290.9 


288.1 


285.7 


279.5 


279.7 


297.2 


347.3 


359.0 


29.4 


28.5 


31.2 


34.2 


27.6 


260 


27.0 


28.0 


30.0 


29.5 


226.6 


242.5 


271.5 


257.8 


278.3 


279.4 


279.2 


280,6 


2827 


2842 


23S.3 


243.5 


288.7 


260.0 


298.5 


293.5 


294.8 


291.2 


285.3 


279.6 


224.7 


242.2 


267.7 


257.3 


273.8 


276.3 


276.2 


278.2 


282.3 


285.2 


18.8 


ia2 


19.3 


18.3 


19.4 


19.0 


19.0 


18.8 


18.3 


17.8 


226.3 


241.2 


267.1 


267.3 


268.5 


265.5 


262.2 


261.1 


261.6 


260.5 


278.0 


250.3 


261.3 


288.1 


225.4 


221.3 


224,6 


213.0 


205.2 


200.1 


206.4 


237.7 


269.4 


259 3 


285.1 


286.7 


2767 


279.8 


283.3 


283.7 


34.1 


288 


27.2 


29.9 


23.3 


22.9 


23.8 


22.6 


21.8 


21.3 
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rdi iM'icuiii pi i\a: ^f caua 




Annual 








1961 






1982 




1979 


1980 


1981 


Feb 


S«pt 


Oct 


Nov 


0«c 


Jan 


Fsfa 


8o6f« Choice: 






















Retail price" Icts^/lb.) 


. 226.3 


237.6 


238.7 


237,5 


243.8 


241.5 


239.0 


238.0 


236.9 


238.0 


Net carcass vatue^ (ds.) ....... 


150.5 


155.4 


149.3 


144.6 


153.9 


144.2 


142.1 


141.0 


145.1 


150.0 


Net fanti vakje' (cts.) .*...*.. 


140.fi 


145.0 


138.5 


133.9 


142.8 


133.4 


13K4 


128.6 


131.8 


139.8 


Farm-notall spfead (crts.) ^^ 


85.5 


9Z6 


100.2 


103.6 


101.0 


108.1 


107.6 


109.4 


105.1 


98.2 


Carcass retail spread^ (cts.) . . . . 


75.8 


8Z2 


89.4 


92.9 


89.9 


97.3 


96.9 


97.0 


91.8 


88.0 


FariTn»rcassspr9ad'(cts.). . , . . 


9.7 


10.4 


10.8 


10.7 


n.1 


10.8 


10.7 


12.4 


13.3 


10.2 


Farm valuet/retail price {%) 

n i 1 


62 


61 


56 


56 


59 


55 


55 


54 


56 


59 


Pork : * 

Retail Price* (cts,/lbJ 


144.1 


139.4 


152.4 


148.4 


159.5 


160.4 


158.2 


157.4 


158.2 


160.7 


Wholesale value^ (cts.) 


100.4 


96.0 


106.7 


104.8 


11Z7 


107.9 


105.3 


103.5 


107.0 


108.8 


Net farm vaiue* (cts.) h . . . ^ . . . 


66.6 


63.2 


70.3 


67.3 


78.3 


71.8 


66.fi 


63.5 


72.6 


78.3 


Farm-retail Jpread (cts.) , 


77.5 


67.2 


82.1 


81.1 


81.2 


88.6 


91.4 


93.9 


fi5,6 


82.4 


Whoiesate-retaii spread* (cts,). . . 


43.7 


41.4 


45.7 


43fi 


46.8 


52.5 


52.9 


53.9 


51.2 


51.9 


Farm -wholesale spread' (cts.). 


33.8 


34.fi 


36.4 


37.3 


344 


36.1 


38.5 


40.0 


34.4 


30.5 


Farm value/retail price (%) 


46 


45 


46 


45 


49 


45 


42 


40 


46 


49 



^Estimated weighted average price of retail cuts from Pork and yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Ratal! pr ices from BLS. *Value of carcass quamitv equiva- 
lent to 1 lb, of retail cuts-beef adjusted for value of fat end bone byproducts. 'Market value to producer for quantity of live animal equ^alent to 1 lb. 
retail cuts minus value of byproducts. '* Represents charges for retailing and other marketing services such as fabricating. whoJesalln9.and in-cltV transpor- 
tation. 'RepfesenTs charges made for livestock marketing, processing and transportation to chv where consumed. 



Livestock and Products 



Poultry and eggs_ 



Annual 



1981 



1982 



1979 


1980 


1981 


Fab 


SePT 


Oct 


Nov 


Ottc 


Jan 


Fib 


69.325 
289 
240 


69.671 
2SS 
242 


69.633 
287 

243 


5,404 
291 
18.6 


5.664 
286 
19.9 


5.902 
288 
20.5 


5340 
291 
20.1 


6.079 
292 

20.8 


5^58 
290 
20.5 


5.333 
288 
18.5 


68.2 
168 
6.9 


66.9 
1SS 
6.0 


73.2 

210 

ao 


60.0 
219 
5.7 


74.7 
203 
6.4 


75.7 
197 
6.5 


81.9 
194 
7.2 


76.1 

196 
&7 


fit .4 
193 
6.6 


195 

a8 


38 
25.3 
519 


38 
23.4 
485 


31 
24.3 
454 


28 

24.3 
36,1 


20 
27,2 
32.3 


19 
25.5 
35.9 


21 
25.6 
33.7 


38 
23.7 
33.1 


35 
21.6 
36.0 


28 
21.2 
35.5 


10,916 

44.4 

189 

2.8 

20.1 


11.175 

46.8 

207 

Z7 

3a6 


11338 

46.3 

227 

2.6 

2Z4 


840.7 

50.3 

238 

2.6 

27.0 


1 ,025.0 

43.6 

222 

2.4 

33.6 


1 ,026.9 

4a7 

214 

Z4 

31.5 


867.1 

4Z5 

213 

2.4 

31.9 


963.0 

40 J 

210 

2.3 

30.0 


908.3 

45.2 

211 

Z6 

32.6 


44.5 
209 
2.6 

29.7 


76.8 


»77.9 


»77.1 


>S0.3 


*76.8 


72.6 


724 


7ao 


78.2 


80.4 


2.1 B2 


2^63 


2.416 


iia6 


270.6 


290.1 


275.9 


204.1 


129.7 


- 


68.1 
202 

4.1 
175.1 

isao 


63.6 

223 

3.5 

240.0 

188.7 


60.7 
249 

ai 

198.0 
186.7 


60.7 

255 

3.1 

138.8 

16.5 


59.5 

248 

3.1 

466.0 

8.2 


56.4 

239 

2.fi 

532.1 

9.6 


57.3 

233 

3.1 

528.1 

9.fi 


51.7 
229 

Z9 

X&1 

1Z0 


53.6 

224 

2.9 

238.4 

13.4 


55.8 

227 

Z9 

236.9 

14.6 



Eggs 

Farfn production {ml!.) 

Average number of layers on farms tmll.l 

Rate of laV (eggs per layer) .,.:., 

Canoned price. New Yofk, grade A 

large (cts^/doz.)^ v . . ,. 

Price of Jav^^S feed t$/ton) ?,- . ^ . . 

Egg-feed Price ratio (lb,)* 

Stocks, beginning of period. 

Shell (thou, cases) 

Frozen (mil. lb.) .i. . ,. . 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil.). . .' 

firotleri 
Federally inspected slaughter, ceaified (mil. IbJ . . 

Wholesale pfice,9-cltyMt:ts./lb.) 

Mce of broiler grower teed ($/ton) 

firolfer-faod prk» ratio (lb.)' _, . 

Stocfct. beg|nnlf>9 of period (mil. lb.) ,. . , . 

Average weekly placements of broiler 

ch|cki.21 StaTe5*mH.) 

Turkeyi 
Federally inspeaod slaughter, certified (mil. lb.} . . 
Wholesale prlo«. New York, 8-1 6 lb. 

your>fl bens (ctsJto.) 

Price of turkey grower feed (t/ton) 

Turkey-feed price ratio (b.J* 

Stocks, beginning of period {mil, |b.) * - . ■ 

Poultthatcbod lmll.> 

*Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for detlvery to retailers. ^Pounds of feed equal in vaiue to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey live- 
weight. * 19 States as of July 11.1981. ^21 States prior to July 11,1981. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



M^t animals. 



Annual 



1981 



1982 



Cattle an fMd (7-Sutet) 

Number on feed (thou, head)* . . . 

Placed on feed (thou, head) 

Marketings l-thou. head) 

Otbardi^appearance {thou. hoed). . 
Beef sieer-corn price ratio, 

Omaha (bu.)^ 

Hog-corn price ratio. Omaha (bu.)* 
Commwctol vlau^hter (thou, headi* 
Cattle 

Steers 

Heifers 

Cows ^ . , 

Bulls and stags . 

Catve* 

Sheep and lambs 

Hogs 

Commerctol production {mlL lb.) 

Seef 

VeaJ 

Lamb «nd mutton 

Pork 



1979 



Markot Pr»c«t 

Slaughter cattle" 

Choica neers, Omaha 67.75 

Utility cow». Omaha ti.i 50.10 

Choice voalers.S. Sl Paul 91.41 

feeder cattle: 
Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 lb aaOS 

Slaughter hogs: 
BairawiandBiltt. 7-markets' 42 06 

Feedef pigs' 
S. Mo. 40^60 lb. fper head} ,.^, 35.26 

Slaughter sheep and Jambs: 
Lambs, Choice, San Angelo. . .,^ , Vt 68.75 

Ewea, Good, San Angelo 32.82 

Feedef iambs 
ChoKM, Son Angeio 77.53 

Wholesale meat pr*c«. MUwest 

Choice neer beef, 600-700 lb 101.62 

Conner and Cutter cow bed 100.23 

Pork ioim.B'Mlb, 91.35 

Pork bellies 12-14 ItL 46.00 

Hams, skrnnedJ4^17ib, 77.04 



1980 



1981 



F»b 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Oec 



Jan 



$ per cwt 



Feb 



9;Z26 


8454 


7.863 


7305 


6^89 


6.596 


7*113 


7.328 


7;201 


7*055 


19^77 


18.346 


17,814 


1*190 


1345 


2*047 


1317 


1*291 


1.457 


1.320 


18,793 


17,448 


17.168 


1,440 


1,432 


1,445 


1,295 


1.3X 


1322 


1*413 


1.656 


1,489 


1^63 


129 


86 


85 


107 


88 


81 


93 


28.7 


25.1 


22.2 


19.3 


26.0 


25.2 


25.0 


25.0 


24.6 


25.9 


18.1 


14.6 


15.5 


13.3 


19.8 


ia7 


17.5 


16.8 


18.4 


20.1 


33.678 


33,807 


34.953 


2,659 


3*024 


3*126 


2355 


3X)12 


2^36 


2.744 


17.363 


17,156 


17.496 


1.364 


1,427 


1,479 


1,364 


1,497 


1.483 


1*410 


9.725 


9393 


10JD28 


766 


934 


944 


828 


813 


807 


724 


5.923 


6,332 


6,649 


476 


5S7 


634 


602 


645 


593 


557 


639 


724 


780 


53 


76 


69 


60 


57 


53 


52 


2324 


2,588 


2,798 


210 


261 


271 


247 


284 


251 


231 


5X)17 


5,579 


6.008 


440 


570 


574 


490 


535 


520 


499 


89.099 


96*074 


91,575 


7*196 


7.612 


8*143 


7*600 


8.282 


7,163 


6.595 


21,261 


21 .470 


22,214 


1J22 


1^92 


1^71 


1303 


1,902 


1354 


1.716 


410 


379 


415 


30 


38 


40 


35 


40 


35 


32 


284 


310 


328 


26 


30 


31 


27 


30 


29 


28 


15,270 


16*431 


15.719 


1.235 


1.287 


1,391 


1.319 


1.445 


U34 


1,116 



Annual 



66.96 
45,73 
75.53 


63.84 
41,93 
77.16 


61.50 
43.67 
78.00 


65.37 
42.47 
77.30 


61.45 
40,61 
71.75 


5931 
37.70 
66.88 


59,24 
36,65 
67.50 


60.75 
36.64 
69.00 


63.54 
38.11 
67.50 


75.23 


66.24 


70.40 


66.16 


64.07 


64.02 


60.06 


60.06 


63.28 


40.04 


44.45 


42.39 


49.68 


4532 


4Z20 


40.06 


45.63 


49.49 


30.14 


35.40 


36.86 


40.23 


34.20 


31.88 


29.11 


31.70 


39.96 


66.42 
24.68 


58.40 
26,15 


57.75 
34.12 


52.30 
21.00 


54.26 
24.50 


48,50 
24.92 


25.25 


5130 
28.50 


53.50 
26.50 


68.36 


5636 


6Z25 


51.40 


51.62 


49.33 


50.94 


50.44 


53.25 


104.44 
92.45 
84.87 
43.78 
73.34 


99.84 
84.06 
96.56 
52.29 
77.58 


96,08 
91.12 
96.36 
50,18 
67.42 


102.96 
84,82 

104.56 
60.07 
8467 


96.02 
78.98 
98.77 
55.43 
84.20 


94.56 
76.04 
90.92 
56.68 

8ai4 


93.70 
73.99 
86.56 
51.35 
36.31 


97.42 
74.80 
105.74 
62.22 
74.03 


101.24 
78.44 

102.17 
67.84 
7a40 


lai 




1980 




1981 




1982 



1979 1980 1981 ill IV I 11 ||| |V^ I II 

Cattle on f*«d (23 States); 

Number on feed fthou. head)' .... 12.681 11*713 11,105 9*620 9^65 11*105 9,768 9370 9.032 10,099 

Placed on feed fthou. hoed)* . . . 26.061 24372 23*734 6.359 7366 5.179 5.963 5.693 6399 

Marketings (thou, head) 24*625 23.198 23.014 5*716 5,703 6.014 5361 5.950 5.449 '5,927 

Other diteppearaoce (thou, heed) - 2,404 1.982 1*726 298 523 502 560 281 383 - - 
Hogs mtd ptgi (1 4-St«lM] :* 

Invemorvfthou. head)' 51,130 67.130 54*780 54,840 55,160 54*780 50,105 51^05 52,160 60300 44^40 

8r8Bdinghhou.head)' 8.102 8X)55 7,682 7353 7,422 7362 7^19 7*105 7.056 6*709 6^18 

Market (thou, head)' 43^68 49*075 47,098 46,987 47*738 47,098 42386 44*100 45.104 44,091 38,722 

Farnawings (thou, head) 12,317 11351 10*920 2338 2.917 2,434 3.075 2,735 2.676 2.197 *2346 

Pig crop Ithou, head) 87*393 85315 80,721 20.382 21.211 17.609 23^02 20,153 19.757 15315 

'Beginning of period, * Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds liveweight '220-240 (b. Beginning in January 230-240 lb. *QuartBrs areOec 
preceding v«ar-Feb, (0* Mar,-May (M), June-Aug. (IJI),and SepL-Nov. (JV). ' fntentions. ^Classes estimated. 
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Dairy. 



1979 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



Fab 



Sept 



1981 



Oct 



Nov 



Oac 



1982 



Jan 



F«b 



Totan^Mklmli lb) .. 123,411 128,525 132.634 10,129 10,638 10.751 10,384 10B47 11X)47 10,311 

M^JI^^coLbl :::::: n^ 11.889 12.147 931 972 gai 945 gee 1.003 937 

Nur^^l'kcow.fthau.) 10,743 lOBlO 10,919 10,880 I05il8 10J963 10,982 10598 11,015 11fl03 

"?5C;7is"S^"*'""""' 1091 11.88 12.57 12.66 12.46 12.62 12.52 12.56 12.55 12.46 

Prk» of IWtdairv ration ($/ton) ■. . 156 177 192 201 185 183 179 182 181 1B0 

Mllk-leed price ratio (lb.)» 1.54 1.47 1.44 1.40 i.i18 1.53 1.58 1.55 1.55 1.54 

^'rmllSiul (mlMbf 8,730 8.599 12.956 13.806 20,508 19,764 19,146 18.620 18.298 18.265 

'cllrcXiUb:) 4,475 6.419 5,752 5,818 5331 5.206 5,494 5,135 5,318 5,656 

Gov^rment (mil. lb ) 4,254 3,180 7.207 7.987 14.677 14.558 13,651 13.485 12,980 12,609 

Imports, total equlv. (mil. lb.)' 2.304 2.107 2,325 125 180 214 248 413 187 n.a. 

USDA n« removals: ..out , c^czna. 

Total milk equiv. (mil. lb.)' 2.119 8.800 12,861 1,451.0 429.4 756.1 244.9 647.5 1,484.4 1,55Z9 

Butter: _ „„ „ 

Production (mil, lb.) 9S4.6 1,145.3 1.236.8 110.1 86.3 100.5 94.2 108.9 128.3 n.ii. 

Stocks, baglnnlng (mil. lb.) 206.9 177.8 304.6 332.1 51^6 490.0 470.0 451.1 429.2 430.3 

Wholesale price. Grade A Chi. (cts./lb) 122.4 139.3 148.0 147.2 148.5 150.6 148.9 148.1 147.5 147.5 

USDA n« removals (mit. lb.) 81.6 257.0 351.5 49.3 6.9 23.5 3.0 17.9 55.1 56.7 

Commercial disaPpearBnoe (mil. lb.) 895.0 878.8 677.8 49.5 87.4 57.0 100.8 87.1 6Z9 n.a. 

American chBWB 

Production (mil lb) 2,189.9 2,374.6 2,584.8 198.1 188.2 198.4 191.3 217.0 218.4 n.a. 

Stock,, beginning (mil. lb.) 378.8 406.6 591.5 622.6 903.5 886.4 872.4 866.1 899.1 875.2 

Wholesale pric*. Wis. asser^biv Pt. (cts./lb,). . 123.8 133.0 139.4 139.2 139.7 140.9 141.3 139.4 138.3 137.4 

USDA net removals (mil lb.) 40.2 349.7 563.0 43.5 28.6 27.2 18.0 28.0 32.9 38.3 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 2,113.1 2.023.9 2.090.8 153.9 20ai 179.5 184.7 175.8 185.2 n.a. 

°Pr^u«^'(mil. lb.) 1,527.3 1,608.5 1.619.7 118.4 136.3 140.4 135.0 148.4 128.6 n a. 

Stocks,beoinnir,9(mli. lb.) 78.4 105.6 99.3 97.0 103.2 95.7 91.1 87.1 Ba6 85.4 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 1 ,7X.4 1,827.8 1.860.0 138.5 164.2 166.6 1613 195.9 148.0 an. 

Nonfat dry milk: .„-, - . 

Production imiL lb.) 908.7 1,160.7 1,305.8 95.3 94.5 90.4 88.2 109.6 104.1 aa_ 

Slocks, beginning (mil. tb.f 585.1 485.2 586.8 579.0 805.9 609.0 836.2 861,5 889.7 908.2 

Whol«3ateprlce,avg.manf.icts./lb.) 80.0 88.7 93.9 93.6 93.9 94.4 94 2 94.0 93,6 n.a 

USDA net remwals^mil. lb.) 255.3 634.3 851.3 60.7 54.0 65.3 45.0 64.3 71.1 71.9 

Commercial disappearance (mfLtb.) 603.1 53a9 455.6 23.1 57.7 28.8 51.2 34.8 32.1 n.a. 

Fro«nd6«ert production (mlL gat.)" 1,15Z1 M66-1 1,166.9 80.6 103.3 89.3 78,3 77.7 60.1 aa. 

' Manufacturing grade milk. *Pound%..of 16% protein ration equal In value to 1 pound of milk. * Milk equiyalem, fat-solids basis, * Ice cream, iqs milk, 
ard sherbert. n.a. » not available. 



Wool = ' 

Annual 1981 1^82 

1979 1980 1981 Fftb Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb 

U.S. v«>ol price, Bo«on' (cts./1b.) 281 245 578 268 283 283 283 283 275 263 

Imported wool Pric«.Bo«on> (cts^/b.J . . 257 265 292 297 290 289 294 295 283 282 
U,S, m*l1 conttJfnption. »coured 

Apparel wooKthou. lb.) 106.533 113,423 127.752 11.040 11,438 9,364 9,386 11^4 9.459 n.a., 

Carpet wool (ttiou. lb.) 10.513 10,020 10.567 796 1,146 1.115 711 972 685 n.a. 

'Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, dean basis. Graded Terrhory 64's ^20.6^22.04 microns) staple 2%" and up. Prior to January i976 reported as' 
Tarritorv fine, good French combing and stapla * Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Australian 60/62's, type 64A (24 micron), inctuding duty 
(25.5 cents). Duty in 1982 Is lao cents. Prior to January 1976 reported as: Australian 64's combing, excluding, n.a. = not available. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Crops and Products 



Feed grains. 



Wholtnio price*: 

Corn, No. 2 yellow, Chicago f$/bu.) 

Sorghum, No, 2 v<»llow, KanwsChy iS/cwt.). 

Barley, feed, Minneapolis ($A)uJ 

Barley, malting, Minneapolis i$/bu,)* 

Export*: 

Corn {mil. boj ^, 

Feed grains {mil. metric tons)* ,..,.,.. ,^. ^ 



Corn: 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) . . 
Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. buJ ,, . 

Food. seed, ind- (mil. bu.) 

FMdgratnt:* 
Stocks, beginning (mil, m^rlc tons) 
Domestic use: 

Feed tmll. m^rlctons) 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. metric tons) 



Marketing yaar^ 



1981 



1982 



1978/79 1979/flO 19flO/fl1 



Feb 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Z54 


2.B1 


3.38 


a49 


2.72 


2.61 


Z60 


2.52 


Z63 


2.63 


4.00 


4.55 


5.36 


5.52 


4.16 


4.14 


4.14 


4.28 


4.44 


4.26 


1.80 


Z16 


Z60 


2.90 


2.21 


2.25 


2,31 


Z06 


2.20 


2.27 


2.38 


Zfl7 


a64 


3.83 


ao5 


3.02 


ao7 


2.92 


3.00 


3.14 


2.133 


2,433 


2,355 


201 


151 


196 


175 


174 


152 


n.a. 


60.2 


71.3 


69.4 


6.1 


4.9 


6.1 


5.1 


5.4 


4.8 


n.a. 


MarkatiT>g year 


1 




1980 






19B1 







1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 Apr-May June-Sept Dct-Oec Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept Oct-Dac p 

K1 1 1 1 ,30A 1 ^1 8 4,857 3^70 1 ^18 5^59 3,987 2,774 1 ,034 



4.324 


4^19 


4,139 


682 


979 


1.523 


1.100 


685 


831 


1,520 


520 


675 


735 


119 


272 


152 


140 


133 


311 


170 


41.4 


46.2 


62,4 


144.1 


107,9 


60.4 


17Z9 


117.4 


80.7 


45.5 


135.9 


138.7 


123.0 


20.3 


30.4 


45.5 


32.1 


20.8 


24.8 


49.1 


20.9 


22.3 


23.6 


4,3 


8.5 


5.0 


4.7 


4.6 


9,5 


5.4 



' Beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum; J\^r\e 1 for oats and barley. * No. 
data for corn, sorghum, oats* and barley* p ■ preliminary, n.a. ■ not available. 



3 or better. 55% or better, p(ump beginning October 1977. 'Aggregated 



Food grains. 



Wholauie price*. 

Wheat, No. 1 HRW, Kansas City i$/bu.J' 

Wheat, DNS, Minneapolis i$/bu.)' .... 

Flour, KaniasCity ($/cwt.) 

Flour, Minneapolis tS/cwt.) 

Rice,S.W. La. ($/cwt.)' i , 

Wheat: 

Exporti (mlLbo.) 

Mill grind (mil. bo.) 

Wheat flour production (mil. cwt.) . . . ^ 



Wheals 

Stocks, beginning (mlL bu:) . . 
Domestic uaa: 

Food (mil. bo.) 

Feed end seed (mil. bu.)* . , . 
Exports (mil. bu.) 



Marketing ysx'^ 



1981 



1982 



1978/79 1878/80 1980/81 Feb 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



J^n 



Feb 



a 38 


4.25 


4.45 


4.47 


4.19 


4.31 


4.46 


4.35 


4.33 


4.26 


ai7 


4.16 


4.46 


4.53 


4.07 


4.22 


4.29 


4.15 


4.21 


4.17 


7.81 


10.03 


10.35 


10.40 


10.20 


10.02 


10.31 


iao5 


10,64 


10.70 


8.17 


10.27 


10.98 


11.11 


10.59 


10.52 


10.58 


10.34 


10.76 


10.95 


18.40 


22.15 


25.95 


27.25 


24.30 


23.25 


21.90 


20.75 


19.80 


16.60 


1,194 


1,375 


1,510 


131 


198 


159 


129 


139 


^ 


_ 


622 


630 


647 


51 


55 


56 


51 


50 


_ 


_ 


278 


283 


290 


23 


24 


26 


23 


23 


~ 


- 


Marketing year^ 




1980 






1981 


1 





1978/78 1979/80 1980/81 Apf-May June-Sept Oct Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept Oct Oec 
1.178 924 902 1^5 902 2,472 1,903 1,329 989 2,734 



592 


596 


614 


95 


197 


167 


153 


96 


203 


159 


245 


187 


166 


35 


89 


31 


21 


24 


224 


^25 


1J94 


1^75 


1,510 


193 


518 


371 


400 


220 


622 


427 



'Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. * Ordinary protein. *Long-grain,miiied basis. *Feed u se approx im»ted by residual. 



Aorli ^o^ip 
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Fats and oils. 



Marketing Y^f^^ 



1 978/79 1 979/80 1 980/8 1 F eb 



1981 



S«p1 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1982 



J«n 



Feb 



Soybeans: 

Wholesate Price. No. 1 yeMow, Chicago {$/bu.) 

Cfuihings (mil. bu.) 

Exporti (mil bu.l 

Soybeen oih 

Wholesale price, erode. Decatur Ictsyib.) 

Production (mil ib.) 

Domestic dtsBpoearancefmii. lb.} 

Exports 4miL Ib^) 

Stocks, beginning (mtl, lb.) 

Soybfttn nwel: 

Wholesale price, 44% protein. Decatur t$/ton) 

Production (thou, ton} 

Domestic disappearance ItKou. tori) .... 

Exportf (thou. ton). . * 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 

M«r«*rin*, wholesale pr^ce. Chicago IctVlbJ 



7.09 


6.46 


7.59 


7.32 


6.50 


6,30 


6.x 


6.23 


6.31 


6.16 


1fl17.8 


1, 123^0 


1^20.5 


79.6 


75.4 


1045 


97.6 


102,5 


95,1 


- 


753.0 


875.0 


724.3 


55.5 


50.9 


100.8 


103.7 


73.6 


843 


— 


27.2 


24.3 


22.5 


22.0 


19.4 


19.7 


19,9 


18.9 


18.4 


18.2 


1 1 ,323l4 


12,105.3 


11^69.3 


887.8 


855.6 


1,125.3 


1J017.8 


1,069.6 


995.0 


- 


8.941.7 


8,980.7 


9,1 2Z6 


690.6 


795.7 


884.0 


776.9 


752.8 


- 


- 


2.334.0 


2,690.0 


1 ,626.7 


121.0 


106.9 


187.2 


146.6 


183.8 


4a8 


— 


729.0 


776.0 


1^10.0 


1.900.1 


1.783.1 


1.736.1 


1 .790.2 


1.884.4 


2,017.5 


— 


190.06 


181.91 


218 18 


212,5 


190.0 


1B0.8 


17a4 


187.5 


191.0 


187.5 


24.354w4 


27.105.1 


24,316.7 


1 ,905.3 


1^0.6 


2>501.8 


2,325.8 


2,450.6 


2^69.3 


- 


1 .772,0 


19r238.4 


17,612,1 


1.139.2 


1 ,^44 


1 ,770.7 


1,688.5 


1^19.9 


1 ,559.4 


— 


6,610,0 


7,908.0 


6,767.5 


760.6 


297.3 


584.6 


631.7 


666.1 


673l6 


— 


243l0 


267.4 


225,6 


242.6 


233,8 


162.7 


309.2 


314.8 


279.4 


315,7 


4a5 


50.3 


47.0 


41.3 


40.8 


40-0 


40.0 


40.0 


39.0 


39.6 



* BBQlnnlng September 1 for soybeans; Octobef 1 for soy meal and oil; caieodar year for margarine. 



Cotton. 



U,S.prh:e,SLM. 1-1/16 In. (cts/lb,)'. 
Northern EuroPe prices. 

Index IcttyibL** 

U.S.M1^32'Mcti,/lb.J* 

U.S. mi4lconttjmption (thou, bates) ■ 
Export! (thou, bates) 





Marketing yeer^ 








1981 






1982 


1978/79 


1979/80 


1980/81 


Feb 


sw 


Oct 


Noy 


Oec 


Jan Feb 


61.6 


71,5 


83.0 


83.3 


60.8 


eo.6 


57,5 


55.1 


57,8 57.3 


n.a. 

aa, 
6,434.8 
6.180.2 


na, 

rta. 

6,463.0 

9^28,9 


93.3 

n.a, 

5,870.5 

5.925,8 


95.6 

n.a. 

464.7 

72a2 


77.0 

77.6 

539.8 

221.3 


75.0 

75.8 

467.3 

274.0 


72.0 
72,9 

419.3 
499.6 


67.7 

70.0 

413^6 

768.0 


70.0 

72.8 
393.9 
685.0 



' Beginning August 1. 'Average spot market * Liverpool Outlook '^A'* index: average of Ifve lowest priced of 10 selected growths. * Memphis terrhory 
growths, n.3. " not available^ 



Frgit_ 



Annual 



1979 1B80 1981 



Fflb 



1981 



Sepi 



Dct 



Nov 



Dec 



1982 



Jsn 



Feb 



Wholeu^Q price ind«x«t; 

Fresh fruit (196>100J 230.4 237.3 226.7 211.6 237^ 237.9 250.8 264.4 241.6 250.8 

Dried fruit (1967-100) 479.6 399.2 405.9 399.3 408.7 408.7 408.7 4147 4147 4l0,0 

Cannedffutt«ndjuice(1967-I00). . . 240.2 2564 273.8 267.3 278.8 281.6 275.5 280.1 282.2 286.5 

Fro2enfrtjtt8ndjulce(1967-100). . . 248.5 244.3 302.8 268.5 318.0 317.9 313.0 304.9 304.9 3l3.7 

F.o.b. ^ipptng point prices; 

Apples, Yakima Valley |$/ctn.)* .... n.a. n.a. n.a. *9.63 16.08 13l15 14.28 13.63 13.68 M450 

Pears, Medford. Or, (S/box)* n.a. n.a. n.a. 9.93 9.05 8.71 n.a. n.a. 10.58 n.a. 

Orangcj, U.S.flvg. (S/box) 12.50 9.58 11.00 11.20 12.30 1200 12.70 11.90 12,10 ia40 

Grapefnjrt. U.S. avg. (S/box) 8,00 8.50 10.10 10.10 12.70 10.00 8.46 8.48 6.27 11.30 

Stock 1, beginning: 

Fresh apples (mil. lb.) n.a. n.a. rta. 2,635.5 17.9 1,424.9 337Z0 3,332.3 2,676.0 2.129.4 

Fresh pears (mil. Ib.) n.a. n.a, n.a. 170.9 63l3 515.6 404.8 264.6 207.9 162 8 

Frozen frwtt (miJ. \b.) n.a. aa. aa, 552,4 536.3 56^1 6247 584.5 520.6 468.3 

Frozen fruit jukw(mn. lb.) n.a, n.a. n.a. 1.188.4 1,507.4 1,341.3 i;Z29.1 1,102,4 1.127.2 1,337.9 

^Rad Dertclous, Washlr>gton extra fancy, carton tray pack. 80-113^s *D*Anjou peers, Medford, or wrapped. U,S. No. 1, 100-135*s. "Control 
atmosphere storage, rta. " not available 
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AghCulturaL CJ^tlook 



Vegetables- 



Wholetale prices: 

Potatoes, white, f.o.b. Eart($/cwt) 

IcBberg lettuce ($/crtn.)' 

Tomatoes l$/crtn.)* 

WholenU prtee irtdBK, 10 canned 

veg. (1967-1001 

Grower price irvieM, fresh commerclai 

veo- (1977-100) 



1979 



4.54 
5.10 
7.86 

t91 

109 



Annual 



1980 



6.32 
4.25 
7.57 

200 

110 



1981 



9,39 
5.27 

9.06 

235 

133 



*Stcl. carton 24'si.o.b. shipping polrrt, *5x 6-6x 6. f.o.b. Fla-Cal. 



Sugar- 



Annual 



U.S. raw sugar price, N.Y, (cWlbJ' 
U,5. dalivariea (thou^ short tons)^ ' . 



1979 

15.56 
10J14 



1980 

3CX11 
10,149 



1981 

19.73 
9,731 



Feb 

13.40 

a74 

14.74 

218 

165 



Sept 



6.75 
5.90 
5.90 

242 

114 



1981 
Oct 

6.29 

4.34 
7.29 

241 

115 



Nov 

5.54 
4.42 
5.83 

245 

T20 



*Dac 



245 
150 



1982 



Jan 



5,7B 6.30 

9,62 13.96 
6.73 8.64 



246 

191 



Fab 



6.55 
5.86 
8.64 

239 

185 



1981 



'1982 



Feb 

2a07 
674 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



15.49 15.66 
985P 783p 



16.28 17.07 
767P 74Sp 



Jain 

18.16 
661 p 



Feb 

17.77 
636P 



'Spot price reported by N.Y. Coffee ar>d Sugar Exchange. Reporting resumed In mid August 1979 after being suspended November 3, 1977. ^ Raw 
value. ■ Excludes Hawaii, p ■ preliminary. 



Tobacco ^^ : ^ 

Annuel IBQI 

1979 1980 1981 p Fah Sept Oct Nov Dae 

Prices at iuctfons; 

FlueKcured(cts./lb.)' 140.0 144.5 166.4 - 172,0 166.5 155.0 

Burleyicttyib.)* 145.2 165.9 180,6 185.5 - - 177.5 180.5 

Dome^lc consumption^ 

Cigarettes (blM 614.0 620.7 641.5 51.5 58.2 56.6 49.7 42.3 

Large cigars (mil) 4,298 3^94 3,920 268.2 367.8 365.3 324.0 265.2 

* Crop year July^une for flue<ored, October-September for burley. * Taxable removak n.a. - not available, p- preliminary. 



1982 



Jan 



Feb 



TSZO ^80.5 



rve. 
n.a 



rva. 

n.a. 



Coffee. 



Composhe green price, N.Y, (cta^/lb.) . . 
imports, green been equivalent (mll.ib)' 



HoeitingsimlL lb.)* 



Annual 



1979 1980 1981 p 

169.50 157.78 122.10 

2.656 2.466 2314 

Annual 



1981 



1982 



Fab 

122,82 
236 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



112.53 123.65 133,73 
166 204 213 



Dec 

132,90 
214 



Jin p 

132.00 
220 



1980 



1981 



FebP 

148.74 
*225 

1982 



1979 1980 1981 p July^Sapt Oct-Oec Jan-Mar Apr-June Juiv-Sept Oct-Qec p Jan-Mar p 
2^49 2,255 2.324 511 644 627 624 516 667 615 



'Green and processed coffee, instant solubteandfoasted coffee, p- preliminary. 'Forecasu 



-"^nif! ^?S? 
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Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply and Utilization: 


Domestic 


Measure^ 




































A 


r«e 


YiflH 


Produ& 


Total 


Faed 

and 

RasHd- 


Other 
domw- 

tlc 

Ufa 


ports 


Total 
uaa 


Er>din9 

stocki 






Plamad 

Mil. 


Harvet^ 
ttd 

acres 


Farm 
price 




Bu/acre 








Mil. bu 








$/bu. 


Wheat: 
1977/78. . . . 
1978/79 .... 

i§Bo/8i'* ; \ ; 

1981/82* . . . 


75.4 
66.0 
71,4 
80.6 
88,9 


66.7 
56l5 
6Z5 
71.0 
80.9 


X.7 
31.4 
34.2 

33.4 
34.5 


2,046 
1J76 
2,134 
2,374 
2,793 


3,161 
2,955 
3,060 
3276 
3,784 


193 

158 

66 

51 

135 


697 
728 
732 


1,124 
1.194 
1,3/b 
' ,510 
1,800 


1,983 
2X)3l 
2,158 
2289 
2,667 


1,178 
924 
902 
989 

1,117 


2.33 
2.97 
3.78 
3.91 
3.70 




Mil. 


acres 


Ib/acre 






Mil. ( 


:wL (rough equiv. 


1 






c/ib. 


Rice: 

1977/78 . . , . 
1978/79 , . . . 
1979/80 .... 
1980/81' . . , 
1981/82' . . . 


2.26 

zm 

Z89 
3.38 

3.84 

Mil. 


2.25 

2.97 
Z87 

3.31 
3.80 

acres 


4412 
4,484 
4.599 
4,413 
4^73 

8u/acre 


99.2 
133.2 
131.9 
146.2 
185,4 


139.8 
160.7 
163.6 
172.1 
20ZO 


!l,9 


37,7 

49.2 
49.2 

Mil. bu. 


7Z6 

75.7 
8Z6 

91.4 
91,0 


110.5 
124.9 

131.8 
145.9 
147.5 


27.4 
31,6 
25.7 
16.5 
51.0 


9.49 
8.16 
10,50 
1Z80 
9.25- 
10.25 

$/bu. 


Corn: 
1977/78 . ^ - . 
1978/79 .... 
1979/80 .... 
1980/81* . . . 
1981/82' . . . 


84.3 
81.7 
81,4 
84.0 
84.2 

Mil. 


71.6 
71.9 
7Z4 
73.0 
74.6 

acres 


90.8 
101.0 
109.7 

91.0 
109.9 

8u/acre 


6305 
7,268 
7539 

Sioi 


7,394 
8.3R0 
9244 
8263 
9.236 


3,745 
4,323 

4,519 
4.139 
4250 


590 
620 
675 
735 
785 

Mil. bu. 


1,948 
2,133 
2.433 
2.356 
2,125 


6283 
7^76 
7^27 
7229 

7,160 


1,111 
1,304 
1,617 
1,034 
2j076 


Z02 
2,25 

2.52 
3.11 
2.40- 
2,55 

$/bu. 


Sorghum: 
1977/78 .... 
1978/79 .... 
1979/80. . . . 
1980/81* . . . 
1981/82* . , . 


16.6 
16,2 
15.3 
15.6 
16.0 

MIL 


13.8 
13.4 
12,9 
12.5 
13.7 

acres 


56.6 
54.5 
62,7 
46.3 
64.1 

Su/acre 


781 
731 
809 
579 

eeo 


872 
922 
969 
726 
989 


456 
545 
484 
307 
400 


11 
11 
13 

11 
11 

Mil. bu. 


214 
207 
325 
299 

300 


681 
762 
822 

817 
711 


191 
160 
147 
109 
278 


1.82 
Z01 
2.34 
2.94 
2.25^ 
Z35 

$/bu. 


Barley: 

1977/78 . . . , 
1978/79 .... 

1979/80 

1980/81* . . 
1981/82* , , 


10.8 
10.0 

: n 

9.7 
Mil. 


9.7 

9.2 
7.5 
7.3 
9.2 

acres 


44,0 
49.2 
50.9 
49.6 
52.3 

Su/acne 


428 
455 

478 


564 
638 

623 


178 
217 
204 

177 
200 


156 
167 

172 
172 
175 

Mil. bu. 


57 
26 
55 

77 
110 


391 
410 
431 
426 

485 


192 
137 
140 


1.78 
1,92 
Z29 

ze5 

Z50 
$/bu. 


Oati: , 

1977/78 . . , 
1978/79 , . . 

li» ; : 

1981/82* , . 


17,7 
16.4 
14.0 
13.4 
13.6 

Mil 


13.5 

11.1 

9.7 

8.7 

9.4 

acres 


55.8 
5Z3 

54.4 
53.0 
54.0 

Su/acre 


753 
582 
527 
458 
508 


919 

095 
686 


509 
526 

492 
431 
435 


85 
77 

?! 

75 
MH, bu. 


12 

13 

4 


518 
520 


313 
280 
236 
177 
166 


1.10 
1.20 
1.36 
1.79 
1.85 

$/bu. 


Soybeans: 

1977/78 . . . 
1978/79 . . , 
1979/80 . . . 
1980/8r . . 
1981/82* , . 


59.0 

: rd 


57.8 
63.7 
70.6 

67.9 
66.7 


X.6 


1,767 
1£69 

2,030 


1^70 
2,0X 
2.442 
2,151 
2,348 


1&2 


1X)60 
MH, lbs. 


700 
739 

850 


1,709 


161 
174 
359 
318 
350 


5.BB 
6.66 
6.28 

6!05 

c/lb. 


Soybean oil: 

1979/80 . , . 
1980/81' . . 
1981/82' , . 


I I 


- 


- 


]»3 
11.344 


Vim 

12,881 


- 


nil 

8,981 
9.115 
9.450 

Thou, tons 


2.057 

lis 


10,3X 
11276 
11,671 
10,744 
11.650 


1.430 


24.5 
27.2 
24.3 

22.7 
19,0 

$/ton 


Soybean maei: 

1977/78 , . , 

1979/80 ' ; ; 
1980/81' . . 
1981/82' , , 


;; I 


- 


- 


22^371 

24,354 
27,105 


25,530 


- 


16276 
17,720 
19^14 
17^7 
18,100 


7^00 


22,356 

24,330 
27,146 
24,375 

25,300 


243 
267 
226 

163 
230 


163.6 
190.1 
161,9 
2ia2 
185 



See foo: notes at end of table. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Supply and Utilization-- Domestic Measure, Continued 





Area 


Ymid 


Produc- 
tion 


Total 

Supply^ 


and 
Resfd- 

ual 


Other 

domn^ 

tic 


Ex- 
port! 


Total 

use 


Ending 
stocks 


Farni 

price^ 




Plantad 

ia7 

114 

14,0 
14.5 
14.3 


Harvn- 
ted 

acres 

ia3 

1Z4 
1Z6 

ia2 
lae 


Cotton: 

1977/76 . . . 
1978/79. . . 
1979/60. . . 
1980/8r . . 
1961/62* . . 


lb/acre 

520 
420 
547 
404 
546 


14.4 
10.9 
14.6 
tl.l 
^15.7 


17.3 

ia2 

18.6 
14.1 
lB.4 


MM. 


bales 

a5 

6-4 
6.5 
5.9 
5.4 


5.6 
6.2 
9.2 
5,9 
6.8 


IZO 
1Z5 
15.7 
11.9 
1Z2 


5.3 
4.0 

1:9 

6.4 


*5Z3 
■58.4 

*6Z5 
'74.7 



Supply and Utilization— Metric Measure^ 



Wheat: 

1977/78. 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 
1980/81* 
1981/62* 



Rice: 

1977/76 
1978/79 , 
7979/60 
1980/61* 
1981/82* 



Cornt 

1977/78 . 
1978/79 . 
1979/60. 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 

Faed Grain: 

1977/78 . 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1960/81* 
1981/82* 

Soybeans: 
1977/78 . 
1978/79. 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 

Soybean oil: 

1977/78 . . 
1978/79 . . 
1979/80 . . 
1980/81* . 
1981/82* . 



Soybean meal: 
l977/7a. . 
1978/79 . . 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/62* 



Conon: 
1977/78 . 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1960/81 • 
1981/82* 



Mil. 


hectares 


Metric 
ton^ha 






MM, metric tons 








$/rnetrlc 
ton 


30.5 
26.7 
28.9 
3Z6 
36.0 


27.0 
2Z9 
25.3 

28.7 
32.7 


2.06 
Z11 
2X 
2.25 
Z32 


55.7 
48.3 
58.1 
64.6 
76.0 


86.0 
80.4 
8a3 
89.2 
103.0 


5.2 
4.3 
2.3 
1.4 
3.7 


18.1 
18.5 
19.0 
19.6 
19.9 


30.6 

3Z5 
37.4 
41.1 
49.0 


53.9 
55.3 
58.7 
62.3 
7Z6 


32.1 
25.1 

24.5 
2&9 
30.4 


86 
109 
139 
144 
136 










Mil. 


metric tons 


(rough equlv.} 








.9 
1.2 
1.2 
1.4 
1-6 


.9 
1.2 
1.2 
1.3 
1.5 


4.94 
6.03 
5.16 
4.95 
5.46 


4.5 
6.0 

ao 


a3 

7.3 
7.4 
7.8 
9.2 


!o.i 

0.2 
1 0.3 
'04 
'0.2 


1.7 
Z3 
Z2 
2.6 
Z6 


3.3 
3.4 
3.7 

4.1 
4.^ 


5.0 
5.7 
5.9 
6.6 
6.7 


1.4 

1.2 
0.6 
Z3 


209 
180 
231 
282 
204-226 












Mil. metric tons 










34.1 
33.1 
3Z9 
34.0 
34.1 


29.0 
29.1 
29,3 
29.8 
30.2 


5.70 
a34 
&88 
5.71 
6.90 


165.2 
184.6 
201.8 
168.8 
208.3 


187.8 

2ize 

234.8 
209.9 
234.6 


95.1 
109.6 
114.8 
105.1 
108.0 


15.0 
15.7 
17.1 
18.7 
19.9 


49.5 
54.2 
61.8 
59.8 
54j0 


159.6 
179.8 

183.6 
181.9 


26.2 

3ai 

41.1 

2a 3 
5Z7 


80 

89 

99 

122 

95-100 


52.4 

i:? 

49.1 
50.0 


4a9 

4^7 

41.5 
41.1 
4a3 


4.68 
5.19 
5.74 
4.82 
5.74 


205.3 
221.5 
238,2 
198.0 
248.4 


235w5 
26a2 

28a3 


117.9 
135.9 

128:8 


19.9 
20.9 

25.1 


56.3 
60.2 

69! 3 
64.1 


194,1 
217.0 
232.3 
216.1 
218.0 


41,4 
46.2 

52.4 
34.6 
65.3 


-- 


23.9 
26.2 
29.0 
28.4 
27.7 


2a 4 

25.8 

2a8 

27.5 
27.0 


2.06 
1.98 
2.16 
1.78 
2.05 


48.1 
509 
61.7 
48.8 
55.3 


50.9 
55.3 
66.5 

58.5 
63.9 


*2 2 
^Z7 

*Z3 
^Z4 
*2.3 


25.2 

30;6 
27.8 
28.8 


19.1 
20.1 

2a8 

19.7 

2ai 


46.6 

49.8 
54.4 


44 
4.7 
9.8 
8.7 
9.5 


216 
245 
231 
278 
222 


\ 


1 


T 


4.67 
5.14 

lf^ 

5.24 


5.02 
5.47 
5,84 
5.66 
5.93 


^ 


3.75 
4.06 
4.07 
4.14 
4.28 


1.22 

.74 

1.00 


4.69 
5.12 
6.29 


.33 
.35 
.55 
.79 
.65 


540 
597 
536 
500 
419 


- 


- 


- 


20.29 

2Z09 
24.59 
2Z06 
23.01 


20.60 
2Z31 
24.83 
2Z26 
2ai8 


- 


14.77 
1&08 
17.43 
15.96 
16,42 


5.52 
6.00 
7.20 
6.15 
a53 


20.28 
2Z07 

2463 
22.11 
22.95 


.22 

.24 
.20 
.15 
.21 


180 
209 
201 
241 
204 


5.5 
5.4 
5.7 

it 


5.4 
5lO 
5.2 
5.3 
5.6 


.58 
.47 
.61 
.45 
.81 


3.14 
Z36 
3.19 
2.42 
a43 


3.77 
a63 
4.05 

ao7 

4.t]1 


- 


1.42 
1.39 
1.42 


1.20 
1.35 
2.0O 
1.28 
1.48 


Z61 

Z72 

a42 

Z59 
2.66 


1.15 
.87 

lias 


;i.i5 

'1.29 
'1.38 
M.65 



*March 11, 1982 Supply and DemarwJ Estimates. 'Marketir>g year beginnina June 1 for vwheaL barley, and oats. August 1 for oqttOn and rioe. 
September 1 for soybeans, and October 1 for corn, sorghum, soymeai. and >oyoil.^ Includes impons. Season avefage. * Includes seed. ■UPlar»d»r»d extra 
lofw stBpla, Stock e^imates based on Census Bureau data which results In an unaccounted difference between supply and use estimates and changes in 
endlrm stodci. •ConversJon factofs. Hectare (ha.) = 2,471 acres, 1 metric ton - 2204.622 I ' - - 

bushel* ot corn or sorghum. 49.9296 bushels of barley. 69.8944 bushels of oats. 22.046 cwt 
discrepancy. 



pounds, 36.7437 bushels of wheat or soy bearis 39.3679 
. of rice, and 459 480-pound bales of cotton. 'Statistical 
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General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data. 



Annual 



1980 



i9ai 



1979 19B0 1981 p 



I 



II 



III 



IV 



III 



IV 



S 8il. iQuanerly data seasonally aciju^ed at annual rales) 



Grass national product^ . 
Persor^l consumption 

axpendrtures ..... 

Durable goods. 

Noodurable goods . . . 

Clothing and shoes ^ . 

Food and beverages . 

Services 

Gross prkate domestic 

Investment ..*... 

Fixed Investment . . . 
Nonresidential ^ * . 
Residential 

Change In tMs}r>esstnventorlas . 
Net eKports of goods and services. 

Exports 

Imports 

Government purchases of 

goods and services 

Federal * . . , * 

State and local ■ = . . . ^ 



2,413.9 2,626.1 2,925.5 2,571.7 2^64.8 2.637.3 2.730.6 2.853.0 2385.8 2,^65.0 2.998.3 



1.510.9 
21 Z3 
60Z2 
98.9 
312.1 
696.3 

415.8 
398.3 
279.7 
118.6 
17.5 
13.4 
281.3 
267.9 

473.8 
167.9 
305.9 



1 .67Z8 
211.9 
675.7 
104.8 
345.7 
785.2 

395.3 
401.2 
296.0 
105.3 
-5,9 
23.3 
339.8 
316-5 

534.7 
198.9 
335.8 



1 357.8 
232,0 

74a2 

115.9 
38Z0 
B82.6 

450.5 
434.4 
328.9 

105.5 

16.2 

26lO 

367.3 

341.3 

591.2 
230 2 
361.0 



1 .631 .0 
220.9 
661.1 
102.2 
336.2 
749.0 

415.6 
413.1 
297.8 
115.2 
2.5 
8.2 
337.3 
329.1 

516.8 
190.0 
326.8 



7,626.8 
194.4 
664.0 
102.3 
338.4 
768.4 

390.9 
383.5 
289.8 

9a6 
7.4 

17.1 
333.3 
316.2 

530.0 
198.7 
331.3 



1.662,2 
206.8 

674.2 
105.3 
347.7 
799.2 

377.1 
393.2 
294.0 

99.2 
-16.0 

44.5 
342.4 
297.9 

533.5 
194.9 
338.6 



1,751.0 
223.3 
703.5 
109.4 
360.4 
824.2 

397.7 
415.1 
302.1 
113.0 
-17.4 
23.3 
346.1 
322.7 

558.6 
212.0 
346.6 



1310.1 
238.3 

726.0 
113.4 
372.5 
845,8 

437.1 
432.7 
315.9 
116.7 
4.5 
29.2 
367.4 
338.2 

576,5 
221.6 
354.9 



1.629.1 
227.3 
735.3 
115.8 
377.8 
866.5 

458.6 
435.3 
324.6 

no.7 

23.3 

20.8 

368.2 

347.5 

577.4 
219.5 
357.9 



1383.9 
236,2 
751.3 
117.5 
386.5 
896.4 

463.0 
435.6 
335.1 
100.5 
27.5 
29.3 
368.0 
33S.7 

588.9 
226.4 
362.5 



1,906.3 
226.4 
760.3 
117.0 
391.1 
921.5 

443.3 
434.0 
339.8 

94 2 
9.4 

24.7 
365,6 
341.0 

622.0 
253.3 
368.7 



1972 S8il, (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



Gross miional product 1.483.0 1 .48o:7 1.510.3 1,501.9 1,463.3 1.471.9 1.485.6 1316,4 1310.4 1.5153 1.498.4 

Tpe"nL3".'!'" . 930.9 935,1 958.9 943.4 919.3 930.6 946.8 960.2 956,1 962.8 957.5 

Durablegoods. 146.6 135.8 139.4 145.4 126.2 132.6 139.1 146.8 137.4 140.3 133.1 

NoXableaoods -. 354.6 358.4 367.3 361.5 356.6 354.9 360.4 364.5 367.0 368.8 368.B 

CloThinfl and shoes 76.6 78.0 83.7 76.9 76.7 78,3 80.1 82.8 84.0 84.2 83.6 

Food a^ beverages 176.7 181.5 184.6 183.6 182.2 IBO.I 179.9 182.9 185.0 185.2 185.3 

Sen^ices 429.6 440.9 45Z2 436,5 436,5 443.3 447.3 448.9 450,7 453.7 455.6 

Gross private domestic Investment. 232,6 203.6 214.B 218.3 200.5 195.3 200,5 211.6 219,7 221.5 206.3 

Fixed investmerrt 222.5 206.6 207 6 219.2 199.2 200.2 207.6 213.1 208.9 206.5 202.1 

Nfnreskiemial 163.3 158.4 l6Z4 165.0 15^1 155.5 157.0 162.0 161.1 163.9 162.7 

Residential 59.1 48.1 45.2 54.2 43.1 44,7 50.6 5 ,0 47.8 42.7 39.4 

Char^ge in btjsiness inventories . . m2 -Z9 7.1 .9 1.3 -5.0 -7.2 -1.4 10.8 14,9 4.2 

Net e.poa> of goods and services. . 37.7 52.0 44.9 50.1 51.7 57.6 48,5 50.9 46.2 43.2 39.2 

Exoorts 146.9 161.1 160.4 165.9 160,5 160.5 157.4 16Z5 161.5 160.1 157.4 

Imports '.'.'.'.[. \ 109.2 109.1 115.5 115.8 108.9 1023 108.9 111.6 115,4 116.9 11B.2 

''7<^rZ^T''\ 2813 29a0 291.7 290.1 291.9 288.2 2893 293.6 289.5 288.3 295.4 

F^l . ,. . . 101.7 106.1 111.5 107.6 110.7 106.9 107.4 111.2 108.7 109.6 116.6 

Stateand local '.'/.\\ V. 160.1 181.9 180.2 182.5 181.2 181.3 182.4 182.5 180.7 1783 1783 

""Zendi^ur^^^ 270.46 295.63 322.61 291.89 294.36 296.23 299.58 312.24 316.73 328.25 332.06 

'T^2-(m.^^^^^^^ 16277 177.36 193.71 171.23 175.26 179.18 183,81 188.14 19106 195.61 200.10 

Disposable income (Sbil.) 1.641.7 1.821.7 2,016.0 1.765.1 1J84.1 1340.6 1.897.0 1^473 1^85,6 2^42.0 2,088.5 

Disposable income (1972 SbiU 1^11.5 1^184 1,040.4 1,0253 1.008.2 1^18.5 1 /)253 1.033.3 1^36,8 1,043.6 1^47 9 

Per capita dtapc^s-bl* income 1$) ... 7^293 8.002 6,770 7.785 7348 8X174 8.299 8.504 8£51 8373 9051 

Per capita dispoMble income ^^_ ^ ^^-, ^ ^^^ ac*^ 

(1972$) 4,493 4,473 4,526 4.503 4.435 4,468 4.488 4311 4,517 4,535 4.541 

U.S. population, tot, Incl. military 

abroad imr 225.1 227.7 2293 226.7 227.3 228.0 228.6 229.1 229.5 230.1 230.7 

Civilian population (miU* Z23,0 225.6 227.7 224.6 225.2 2253 Z26.4 226.9 Z27.4 Z28.0 228.6 

See footnote^ at and of rtext-tabte. 
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Agrlculiural Outlook 



Selected monthly indicators. 



Annual 



1981 



1982 



1979 



1980 



19B1P 



Feb 



S«pt 



Oct 



Nov 



Oqc 



Jan 



Feb p 



Monthly data seasonally adjusts except as noted 



f nduftria I product Jon« tots f^ (1967^100) 

Manu^aaurlng 11967=100) 

Durable (1967-100) 

Nondurable(1967«100) 

LeadmQeconofi>k tiKJkatofi^' (1967-100} 

Emptoyment* (Mii, pef*oos)* 

Unemployttiant rate* {%}* 

Personal inooma' ($ biL annual rate}. . . . 
Hourly aarntngt in manufacturing^ ' {$} . . 
Money ftodi^i tdalJyavg.) {$biL)* _ _ 
Money ftCKk'M2 (daily avg.) ($bll)' .... 
Thraa-monthTraewry bilJrata^ {%].... 
Aaa corporate boiKJ y\e}id (Mood/tf^'' {%) 
Internrt r«t«on rww homa mortgagas" (%) 
Hotitinq ttartr private (bcL farm) (thou,) 
Auto Blet at rvrail, totaM (mJI.) .... 

Buttnan Biei. totat' (S blL) 

6uttr>eti Invantortet, total' ($ bi^.} . . . 

Saletof ailrataiiftoret($b1l.)' 

Durable good* itorei is bll,) 

NondurabJe goods stores i$ biM . . . 

FocxJ (tores (S biU. 

Eating and drinking Places ($bli.) . 
AppareJ and accessory stores ($ bll.) 

Department of Commerce. ^ Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. ^Composite Index of 12 leading indicators * Department of Labor. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. *Not seasonally adjusted. •December of the year listed. 'Moody's IrrvestorsServIca 'Federal Home Loan Bank Board. *Ad^ 
justed for seasonal variations, holidays- and trading day differences, p - prellmEnary. •Data for 1981 have been revised based on 1980 census PoPuI^t^on 



152.5 


147.0 


151.0 


151.8 


151.6 


149.1 


146.3 


143.2 


139.6 


141.8 


153.6 


146.7 


150.4 


151.2 


151.1 


148.0 


145.0 


141.7 


137.6 


140.1 


146.4 


136,7 


140.5 


140.8 


140.9 


137.8 


134.4 


131.2 


126.6 


129.2 


164.0 


161.2 


164.7 


166,2 


165.9 


18Z8 


160.3 


156.9 


153.5 


155.8 


140.1 


131.2 


133.2 


134.2 


1X.8 


128.2 


127.8 


126.8 


125.3 


124.9 


96.9 


97.3 


100.4 


100.1 


100.3 


100.3 


100.2 


99.6 


99.6 


99.6 


5.8 


7.1 


7.6 


7.4 


7.6 


8.0 


8.3 


8.8 


6.5 


8.8 


1^43.8 


2.160.2 


2,404,1 


2^18.2 2.46Z6 


2.475.2 ' 


2>59Z4 


2.49Z0 2^7.7 


2,509.9 


6l69 


7.27 


7.99 


7.75 


6.15 


&15 


B.20 


8.25 


8.41 


B.35 


* 389.0 


*414.5 


•440.9 


419.4 


431.2 


432.9 


436.4 


440.9 


448.6 


447.2 


* 1,518.9 


* 1.656,1 


*1^Z4 


1.676.1 


1,776.1 


1,788.3 


1,809.7 


1^22.4 1JS40.9 


1 .847.2 


ta041 


11.506 


14.077 


14.905 


14.951 


13.873 


11.269 


10.926 


1Z412 


13L780 


9.63 


11.94 


14.17 


13.35 


15.49 


15.40 


14.22 


14.23 


15.16 


1&27 


10.78 


12,66 


14.70 


13.54 


15.29 


15.65 


16.38 


15.87 


15.13 


15.03 


t ,745.1 


1,29Z2 


1,085.3 


1^4 


899 


854 


860 


899 


895 


953 


10,6 


9.0 


8.5 


10.4 


B.8 


7.2 


7.6 


7.2 


6.2 


B.6 


294.7 


320.5 


349.9 


350.3 


353.7 


345.3 


345.2 


342.2 


336.9 




423.8 


464,9 


4S7.2 


484.1 


508.1 


511.7 


515.2 


511.8 


509.7 





74,5 


79.7 


87J 


86.0 


88.7 


86.7 


87.2 


87.4 


66.2p 


87.6 


25.4 


24.8 


27.4 


27.5 


28.4 


26.3 


2a5 


26.7 


25. Bp 


26.5 


49.1 


54.9 


59.7 


58.5 


60.3 


60.3 


60.7 


60,8 


60. 4p 


61.0 


16.3 


18.1 


19.8 


19.1 


20.1 


20.2 


20.5 


20.6 


2aiP 


20.4 


6.6 


7.2 


7.9 


7.9 


8.1 


8.1 


8.0 


8.0 


8JP 


8.2 


3.5 


3.7 


4.0 


4.0 


4.1 


4.0 


3.9 


4.0 


4. Op 


4.0 



U,S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products. 



Annual 



1981 



1979 

Ex port CO m mod hk«: 

Wheat, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports i$/bu.) 4.45 

Corn, f.abu vessel. Gulf ports (S/bu.) 3.01 

Grain sorahum, f.ab. vessel. Gulf ports (S/bu.l, . 2.85 

Soybeans. f,abt vessel. Gulf ports <$/bu,) 7.59 

Soybean oil, Decatur (cts./lb.) 27.59 

Soybean meal, Decatur ($/ton) 191.08 

Cotton, 10 market BVfl. spot Ictt^lb.) 6131 

Tob*cco, avg. price of auction (cts./lb.J , 1 3Z1 5 

Rice,io.b. milLHouston iS/cwx.) 20.25 

Inedible tBliow, Chicago lcts./lb.) 23^45 

lfi>pori oofi>moditi«s: 

Coffee, N.Y, mm (S/fb,) 1,74 

Sugar, N.V. spot (ctl7lb.l 15.61 

Rubber, N.V,«>ot(ctl7b,J 64.57 

Cocoa beans, N,V, <$/lb.) 1.44 

Bananas, f.ab. port of entry ($/40-lb. box), . , . 5.91 

n.a. ■ not available, 



1980 



1982 



1981 



Feb 



Sapt 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



4.7B 


4.80 


5.01 


4,72 


4.64 


4.89 


4.74 


4.76 


4.71 


3.28 


3.40 


3.69 


3.10 


2.96 


2.84 


Z79 


Z76 


Z92 


3.38 


3.28 


a65 


^89 


2,85 


2.88 


2.90 


2.98 


2.92 


7,39 


7.40 


7,74 


7,01 


6.74 


6.62 


6.55 


6.72 


6.63 


2163 


21,07 


21.55 


19.02 


19.38 


19.78 


18.64 


19.37 


18.32 


196,47 


218.65 


211.08 


189,60 


180,48 


179.40 


laaso 


192.53 


191.26 


81.13 


71.93 


sax 


60.81 


60.63 


57.47 


55.11 


57.83 


57.24 


14Z29 


156.48 


149.40 


166.98 


161,46 


163.53 


168.94 


169,97 


169.97 


21.89 


25.63 


25.75 


24.85 


23.50 


22.60 


2Z00 


21.75 


20.20 


18.52 


15.27 


15.83 


14.50 


14.50 


ia9i 


13.57 


13.38 


13.40 


1.64 


1,27 


1.23 


1.14 


1,29 


1.45 


1,47 


1,44 


1.49 


30.10 


19.73 


26,07 


15.49 


15.66 


16.28 


17.07 


18.16 


17.17 


73,80 


56.79 


68.24 


50.19 


46.47 


45.47 


45.37 


48.50 


47,25 


1.14 


,90 


,89 


1.01 


.95 


.88 


.92 


.96 


96 


6.89 


7.28 


7.90 


7.89 


7,06 


7,^18 


7.55 


7.71 


r\A 



/^pn' i<;rr 



uJ6.0f|B| 
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p.S. agricultural exports. 



Aninuli, lrv«, excluding potittrv. 

Meat tnd pr«p«^, axc^uding 

potittrv Imt) 

Dairy prodticti, ududing eggi . 
Poultrv and potiKry producti 
Grtlnttndpr«p«rstk>ni . . . 

Wheat and wheat flour {mt) 

Ric«, milled Imt) 

Feed graift*, exdudinS 
product! (mt) 

Other 

Frurtt, ftuti. tnd pr«pirttk>ni 
VegeublM tnd prapwrttiont. 
Sugar & prapt-, including honev 
Coffw, 1M, cocxu, ^ikoM, «tc* Imt} 
Feeds and fodderL ...... ^ ■ 

Protein meat Imt) 

Bevereo*" "kcI- di«tlli«d 

alcohol (Lit.) 

TobacoOf uoTTianufacturad (mt) . 
Hkle«^rfcini, endfunkini .... 
Oilseeds 

Soybeans imt) 

Wool, unmanufactured (mt) . . . 
Cotton, unmanufactured (ml). . 
Fets, oils, end gresies (mt). , . . 
Veg^ableoilsand waxei(nit). . 
Rubber and ellied gums (ml) . . 
Other 



Total 

' Less than 500.000. 





October. January 






January 




igso/ei 


1981/82 


1980/81 


1981/82 


1981 


1982 


1981 


1982 


Thou. 


units 


SThou. 


Thou. 


iinits 


SThou 


* 


— 


— 


68,469 


88,311 


- 


- 


10.676 


^2J0^b 


139 


148 


323,158 


324563 


34 


34 


80,491 


73.444 






61.589 


132.385 


— 


— 


16,333 


25.413 






250.558 


242,943 


_ 


— 


69,946 


47;858 




_ 


7 ;2 13X552 


5.768,876 


— 


— 


1 ,838,755 


1.314,813 


13^54 


14.952 


2.578,856 


2,591.473 


3,591 


3,414 


702,661 


606;815 


995 


994 


462,461 


43? ,8 13 


247 


221 


119,197 


99,626 


26.681 


21,192 


4,032.660 


2.622,613 


6,143 


4,752 


987.869 


581,597 






139^)73 


121JB77 


— 


— 


29.028 


26,775 






798,202 


742.597 


_ 


— 


167,205 


146,048 






610,043 


650.918 


_ 


— 


167,479 


100^77 




_ 


219,600 


102,116 


^ 


■_ 


29,025 


11.551 


17 


18 


88,206 


80,525 


4 


4 


19,561 


18J926 






947X)73 


910;248 


— 


— 


267,737 


231,282 


2;242 


2.490 


589397 


567,594 


6?8 


654 


164,432 


150.305 


53,296 


18,013 


26;2S5 


9,178 


10.622 


5.50S 


5.192 


2,751 


102 


109 


543.689 


643,131 


21 


15 


110^70 


90,991 






339,473 


359.642 


— 


— 


126,880 


124^876 






2.551,028 


2;81 1,468 


^ 


— 


635.096 


620,856 


7,662 


9,862 


2.369^77 


2,549,993 


1.952 


2,294 


613,941 


595.288 


1 


2 


9;Z23 


15^84 


(') 


(*) 


2341 


1.803 


446 


502 


805^77 


756,687 


156 


155 


300,983 


222,582 


484 


538 


238.321 


254,489 


99 


135 


50,119 


62,790 


492 


475 


342,660 


287.078 


119 


67 


81 .731 


44,487 


4 


3 


7,094 


6.561 


1 


1 


i;821 


1.700 






364,439 


363^54 


- 


— 


95,317 


99.366 




_ 


15,807.439 


1 4,551 ,654 


- 


^ 


4,067,158 


3,254,569 



Trade balance- 



OctobsT^snuary 



1980/81 



1981/82 



1981 



$Mll 



January 



iPifln? 14,552 4.067 

AgricuKural exports ^ ■ ■ ^^^^ ^^ ^ 3^3^ 

Nonagrlcultuml exports ... ^ .^ 56,802 »y^ ' ^ 

Total exports^ ; 74.609 73^73 17-598 

Agricuhurel Imports ■ 6.059 5^ 1-5^ 

N;negriculta«l InporU , 77,958 82^4 g^ 

Total imports* : . . ^ . S4X)17 67,574 22,291 

Agrkuituwl trade balance 9.748 9*^72 2^ 

Nonagricultural trie balance -19.156 '22^73 -7^ 

Total trade balar>ce "9^^ "^^^^^^ ^'^^ 

' Domestic exports Including Department of Defense shlpnnents (F.A.S. value). ' Imports for consumption (customs value). 



1982 



3,255 
13;874 
17,129 

1^1 
21,151 
22,372 

21334 
-7J271 
-5;243 
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m visit ThePap6rl68sOffice.oig 



Agricultufot Outlook' 



%^f%^f u^i WW 9 ^SMW^m wn|^vi ^^ *f j ■ * 


.^■v.- „ 

Otto ber -January 


January 




Change from year ear 


lier 


Region and c^untrv^ 
















1930/81 


1981/82 

$ Mil. 


1981 


19B2 


October -January 

pjnroent 


January 


Western Europe 


4.085 


4,608 


1,058 


1^)32 


+ 13 


-2 


Europeen Community lEC-10) . . . . 


3^58 


3-455 


856 


751 


+6 


-12 


GermanVx Fed. Rep. ......... 


672 


641 


184 


116 


-5 


-37 


Greece 


99 


69 


11 


24 


-40 


+118 


ITaiv . 


350 
1,184 


374 
U326 


116 
270 


106 
282 


+7 
+12 


-7 




+4 




* 826 


1,153 


202 


282 


+40 


+40 


Portugal . ., 


;!^ 233 


194 


72 


40 


-17 


^44 


Spain ^,, 


329 


639 


52 


150 


+94 


+188 


E*itern Europe 


763 


336 


2X 


99 


-56 


•57 


German Dem. Rep-. . . \ . • 


165 


106 


49 


46 


-36 


-2 


Poland .■ 


294 


82 


no 


6 


-72 


-95 


Romania -. ^, 


122 


43 


39 


27 


-65 


-31 


USSR = . . 


858 


1.006 


X7 


364 


+ 17 


+19 


Asia * ■ ' 


5,700 
554 


5,080 
516 


1311 
157 


1^)78 
124 


-11 
-7 


-29 


West Asia ,j. , 


21 


Iran 


e) 


72 





6 


+100 


+ 100 


Iraq '. . _■..., 


53 


32 


It 


13 


-40 


+18 


Israel , '. .,. 


121 


113 


35 


37 


-7 


+6 


Saudi Arabia 


184 


145 


56 


43 


'21 


-23 


South Asia 


100 


270 


39 


t9 


+170 


-51 


IrxJia 


49 


208 


to 


16 


+324 


+€0 


Pakistan 


25 


46 


13 


3 


+64 


-77 


Eait aixt Souiheast Asia ...>.,.. 


5j046 
9X 

2.508 
722 
402 


4-293 
652 

2^13 
504 
408 


1.315 

287 

598 

207 

96 


935 
150 
446 
118 
63 


-15 
-30 
-12 
-X 
+1 


-29 


China, Mainland 


^44 


Japan. , , . ,..,.,.. 


-m 


Korea, Rep. , , , . , 


-43 


Taiwan 


^34 


Afrka 


742 


744 


220 


179 


_ 


,19 


North Africa. . .=. . ...^ 


383 


395 


120 


90 


+3 


-25 


Algeria 


73 


90 


29 


20 


+23 


-31 


Eovtn . . . . 


240 
358 
127 


238 

349 
197 


78 

101 

35 


69 
90 
52 


-1 
-3 

+55 


-24 


Other Africa 


41 


Nigeria 


+49 


Latin Am«rica and Caribbean 


2.528 


1^04 


564 


334 


-29 


^1 


Srazil 


342 
271 
125 


766 
255 
124 


100 
78 
23 


57 
70 
24 


-51 
-6 
-1 


-43 


Caribbean 


•10 


Central America 


+4 


Mexico. ............. . . . 


1.079 
123 
292 


656 
102 
276 


215 
30 
53 


83 
18 
41 


-3& 

-17 
-5 


-61 


Peru 


-40 


Venezuela 


-23 


Canwia . . 


675 
393 


633 
232 


157 
5 


149 


-6 
h41 


-5 


Canada for trinwhipment , , 


-100 


Oceania -. . r* . 


15307 


110 
14-552 


14 
4^67 


18 

3;255 


+47 
-8 


+29 


Total* 


^20 



* Not adjusted for t/ansshlPrTnenta. ^ Less than $500 IXM. ' Regions n^ay not add to totals due to rounding. 
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U.S. agricultural imports. 



OctOb^r-U^nuary 



January 



Lhraanimali. axduding poultry 

M«at and pr^erationt, nccL poiittry (mt) 
Beef and vMt (mtl 

Pork (mtl 

Dvlry product!, excluding eggs - . 
PouNrv and poultry product* , . . 
G Flint and Praparstloni ^ 

Wheat and f tour (mtl 

Rlce(mt) 

Feed (jrains Imt) 

Other 

Frurtik nuti^ and preparation* . , . 

Barwnas, Fresh {mtl 

Vo9«tabJa3 and praparationt. . . . 
Sugar and preparat)On«, incL honev 

Sugar, caoe or beet (mt) 

Cotfae, tea, cocoa^ vic«s. etc {mt) 

Caftae. graen [mt} 

Cocoa teans Imt) 

Feodi and fodder*^ 

Protein meal (mt) 

Saverages, excL dlttHled alcohol (HI) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) . ■ - 

Hidei, ritinstand furrfcins ^ 

Oilseeds ^ 

Soybeans (mt) 

WooL unmanufactured (nit) 

Cotton, unmanufactured (mt). - - , 

Fati, oHi. and grnatBt (Lb.) 

Vegetablaoilsand waxet (Lb-) - - - 
Rubber and allted gumtfUb.) .... 
Other 



1930/81 1981/82 
Thou jjnits 



335 241 

255 173 

G9 61 



1980/81 



1981/82 



1981 



1982 



1981 



1982 



1 

1 

44 



779 



1,342 

574 

381 

53 

7 

3,205 

52 

61 

7 

11 

5 

4 

333 

161 



2 

3 

63 



777 



2^32 

531 

353 

52 

22 

3,640 
43 

SI 

3 

15 

4 

4 

259 

230 



S Thou. 



140^59 

a74;90O 

656/408 

191^1 

217,742 

32,152 

103,140 

450 

663 

8,194 

98333 

404,138 

146,281 

248,296 

969,174 

901347 

1 .673,802 

1,167,763 

112,753 

36,262 

1,623 

398,329 

123,286 

77,517 

27.000 

2^87 

39J95S 

3,198 

2^96 

211,366 

207,170 

262^97 



120,894 

569.682 

383,360 

163,129 

229;949 

26,550 

117.661 

579 

Z109 

10^30 

104J043 

478.320 

166,790 

335,749 

788.466 

720,778 

1,244^6 

860^7 

90,486 

39.519 

3,596 

426,714 

112,110 

72,150 

33.325 

700 

55385 

1,955 

3,001 

157,341 

222575 

243,31 1 



TtioUn units 



78 
59 
17. 



C) 

10 



193 



351 

165 

111 

14 

2 

784 
15 

18 
2 

4 

1" 

1 

71 

31 



58 
43 
13 



1 

17 



176 



203 

117 

77 

10 

5 

856 

14 

10 

(') 

5 

1 

1 

67 

52 



$Thou. 



37581 

206,254 

151.567 

48,199 

36.546 

8,251 

25,398 

211 

208 

1;979 

23,000 

107,921 

39,322 

76.684 

244,795 

225,755 

478,796 

332.499 

29,356 

8,177 

544 

90.658 

36,055 

23371 

8340 

529 

15,134 

447 

814 

47,223 

40,536 

66,324 



27,193 

132,714 

92,202 

34,772 

48.163 

6,188 

26,337 

107 

889 

3.028 

22,313 

119.877 

38,169 

135510 

90382 

73489 

289^32 

202.610 

19,454 

8318 

818 

91,748 

37,199 

30X)38 

6.365 

97 

19,496 

782 

804 

39,599 

45,507 

64.902 



Total - - 6.059^2 5,279353 

' Less than 500X500. Note: 1 metric ton tmt) -2.204.622 lb; 1 hectolher (hj) - TOO Ihers- 26.42008 981. 



1^60.405 1,220,744 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates, grain and fruit and vegetable shipments. 

Annual 



1981 



1982 



1979 1980 1981 Feb Sept Oct Nov Dec i«n Feb 

Rail freight rate irxJaM* 

Ail product5(1969=100) 2414 286,4 327.7 317.7 333.6 337.6 337.8 337,5 349,7 349.9 

Farm product* 11969=100} 235.0 271.8 310.0 30a7 315.5 319.3 320,2 319.4 332.9 334.9 

Gf»lnlDoc 197^100) 106.9 127.5 147.2 14Z9 1501 l5Z1 152.3 15Z3 159.5 159.5 

FoodprocJuct*(1969=l00) 239.5 2817 329.5 319.7 334.8 340.0 340,0 340.0 354.0 354.0 

Rail carloadkigt of grain (thou. can)3 . . . 27,5 30,1 26,3 23.5 32,1 25.6 27,4 2Z4 23.0 27,2 

Barge shipmenti of grain (mil, bu.)' . . _ 31.2 36.7 38.2 39.4 4Z8 40.9 50,0 27,2 247 31.8 
Fre*h frujit and vegetable shipmenti 

Piggy back {thousand cwt}** r^a 124 247 153 315 283 261 252 270 322 

Rail (thou, cwt)** 806 1,218 711 833 480 538 672 615 690 692 

Truck (thou, cwt}** 7358 7^4 7.662 6.990 6JD40 6,799 7,321 7,673 6390 9.667 

' Department of Labor, Bureau Off Labor Staiistics^ ^Weekly average; from Association of An^erican RaNroadi 'Weekly average; from Agricultural 
MafketingServfce,USDA.^ Preliminary data for 1932, n.a.- not available. 
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World Agricutturai Production 



World supply and utilization of major crops 

1974/75 1975/76 



1976/77 



1977/78 



1978/79 1979/80 



1980/81 



1981/82 F 



WhAal: 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric Ion) . . . 
Exporta (metric ton)' . . . . 
Consumption (metric ton)' . 
Ending stocks (metric ton)' . 

Coaria gnirkt: 

Area i hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . 
Expoftl (metric ton)* . . . 
Consumpiton (metric ton)' 
Ending stocks (metric ton)' 

Rice, mjlied: 

Area (hectare) 

Production {metric ton) . . . 
Export! (matrk; ton)' .... 
Consumption (metric ton)^ . 
Ending stocks (metric tonP . 

Totii grains; 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . . 
Export* (metric ton)' .... 
Consumption (metric ton)* . 
Ending stocks (metric ton}' . 

OrlModsand meais;^' 
Production (metric ton) . . 
Trade (metric ton) 



Fats and Oiis:' 

Production (metric ton) . . , 
Trade (metric ton) 



Cotton: 

Area (hectare). . . . 
Production (bale) . . 
Exporulbalef. . . . 
Consumptbn (i^aie) 
Ending stocks (baie) 



219.9 
357.3 

64.0 
363.8 

63 9 



34Z7 

628.5 
64.0 

634.7 
57.3 



137.8 

227.3 

7.8 

228.9 
11.3 



700.4 
1^13.1 

1J227.A 
1325 



65J 
27.7 



46.2 

14.0 



33.4 

64.5 
17.5 

5a 7 

30.9 



MIL units 



224.9 

350.6 

66.7 

351.7 

62.8 



350.0 
645.3 

764 
645.9 

56.7 



142.8 

243.1 

9.0 

235.5 

18.9 



717.4 
U38.7 

15Z2 
1^31.9 

138.1 



73.3 
33.8 



49.3 
16.1 



29.8 
54.0 
19.1 
61.1 
24.0 



232.5 
421.2 

63.1 
385.2 

98.8 



34a7 

704.4 
8Z5 

685.4 
75.6 



141.6 

236.2 

10.5 

237.5 

17.6 



717.7 
1.361.8 

156.0 

1,307.0 

19Z0 



66.7 
33.9 



47.4 
16.9 



30.7 
66.7 
17.6 
60.6 
20.4 



226.9 

384.4 
73.0 

401.7 
B1.5 



345.2 
700.8 

84.0 
69Z1 

84.2 



143.4 

248.2 

9.4 

24Z1 
24.4 



715.4 
1.333.4 

166.4 
i;335.9 

190.1 



7a4 

38.8 



5Z3 
18.3 



32.8 

64.1 
19.1 
60.0 
25.0 



228.4 

446.6 

72.0 

429.9 

100.9 



342.5 
753.4 

90.3 
747.5 

90.3 



144.2 

259.3 

11.7 

255.1 
28.6 



715,1 
1,459.3 

174.0 
M32.5 

219.8 



83.3 
40.6 



54,7 
19.3 



32.4 
60.0 
19.8 
6Z4 

22.1 



227.5 
422.5 

86.1 
443.4 

80.0 



341.2 
741.3 
101.0 

740.4 
91.2 



143.0 
253.9 

12.5 

257.6 

24.8 



711.7 

1,417.7 
199.5 

1A41,5 
196.0 



95.8 

46.2 



58.8 

20.8 



32.0 
65.5 
2Z7 
66.3 
22.2 



235.8 

439.2 
93.7 

444.2 
75,0 



341.1 
726.5 
105.5 
737.6 
80.2 



144.2 
265.7 

13.0 
265.9 

24.6 



721.0 
1,431.4 

21Z2 
1 .447.7 

179.8 



855 

44.1 



56.6 
20.0 



32.6 
65.6 
19.9 
65.3 
23.1 



236.6 

45Z7 

100.0 

446.4 

81.4 



344.5 
769.5 
101.7 
740.9 
108.8 



144.5 
275.3 

12.1 
274.8 

25.1 



725.7 
1,407.5 

213.9 
1.462.0 

215.3 



92.4 
46.0 



59.0 
20.8 



3a5 
70.8 
20.4 
66.1 
27.5 



F - Forecast, *Btdiides intra-EC trade. 'Where slocks data not availabie (excluding USSR), cor>ajmption inciudes stock changes, 'Stocks data are 
based on differing marketing years and do not represent ieveis at a giveo date. 13a ta not avaiiabie for ali countries; ir>ciudes estimated change in USSR 
grain stocks but not absoiute ievei. * Soybean meal equtvalent. 'Catendar year data. 1975 data corresponds with 1974/75. 1976 data whh 1975/76, etc. 
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